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DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture and of the Treasury in President Wilson’s Cabinets, who begins 
in this issue of the WorLD’s Work his narrative “Eight Years With Wilson, 1913-1921. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


IT IS APPARENT that the United States 
is to be represented at a Disarmament 
Conference which will form the great 
international event of 1926. The fact 
that this convention will meet under the 
auspices of the League of Nations is per- 
haps the greatest achievement thus far 
put to the credit of that organization. 
Since the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, three great events have contributed 
to the reéstablishment of the equilibrium 
in Europe and in the world. The first 
was the Washington Conference for the 
limitation of naval armament; the second, 
the Dawes plan for the reconstruction of 
Germany; the third, the Locarno pact 
for the settlement of European boundaries 
and for European security. Significantly, 
all three proceedings were carried on 
independently of the League of Nations. 
Two of them—the Washington Conference 
and the Dawes Plan—were due to the 
initiative of the United States, not a 
member of the League. 

That the United States called the naval 
conference four years ago, that the League 
of Nations is to call the forthcoming 
gathering, and that the United States 
accepts its invitation to participate— 
these facts in themselves indicate that the 
League has gained in importance and 
prestige. If it causes any marked re- 
duction in land armament it will score a 
triumph indeed. In the logic of the 


present European situation such a re- 
duction should take place. The proposed 
conference could not sensibly have met 
before the Locarno pact; it is the inevitable 
sequel to that document. Until Locarno, 
the security of Europe rested upon force— 
upon the French army and its allies. 
From the armistice French statesmen had 
taken the stand that shot and shell were 
the only possible means of restraining 
Germany and safeguarding the future of 
France. Hence the great French standing 
army, hence the Ruhr invasion, hence 
the whole foreign policy of the French 
Republic. 

At Locarno a new idea supplanted that 
of blood and iron—the idea of peace and 
of arbitration. France and Germany 
solemnly agreed to observe for all time 
the frontiers established by the Treaty 
of Versailles and to settle all their quarrels 
by peaceful means. If the Locarno pact 
is not a piece of fraudulent hypocrisy, 
the existing armies of Europe are un- 
necessary. To maintain them on their 
present footing in itself would be an 
announcement that all the treaties re- 
cently signed are not seriously regarded. 
The forthcoming arms conference will 
prove whether these recent vows are 
really to direct the future of Europe. 
A failure to make important reductions 
in armies would convert the Locarno 
Conference into a meaningless farce. 
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SENATOR CHARLES CURTIS OF KANSAS 


Leader of the Republican Majority in the United States Senate, who takes the 
leadership long held by Henry Cabot Lodge. 








A NEW AMBASSADOR 




















SENATOR VICTOR HENRI BERENGER 


The new French Ambassador to the United States, who will resume the 
discussions on the funding of the war debt to America. 





THE UNITED STATES ARMY GETS A NEW SEMI-RIGID AIRSHIP 


The RS-1, largest semi-rigid ever built in this country, is 282 feet long and has a capacity of 720,000 
cubic feet of helium. Its maximum speed will be 70 miles an hour and its “ceiling” 10,000 feet, with 
four Liberty motors and two seventeen and one half foot propellers. 





THE STORY OF THEIR LONG ASSOCIATION TO BE TOLD 


Colonel Edward M. House’s narrative of his relations with President Wilson is to be published serially 
in a group of newspapers next month and will appear later in book form. 
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CAN CRIME DESTROY THIS TEMPLE? 








SENATOR BORAH’S VALUABLE SERVICE 


President's Policies 
Making Progress 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE has made ex- 
cellent progress in his legislative program. 
Radical tax reduction is practically an 
accomplished fact. The membership of 
the United States in the World Court is 
assured. Washington will be represented 
at the Disarmament Conference to be 
called by the League of Nations. These 
are the Coolidge policies—the World 
Court representing an inheritance from 
the Harding régime—that have given 
the Administration its chief troubles 
for the last two years. The fact that 
they have been surmounted must there- 
fore be acclaimed as greatly strengthen- 
ing Mr. Coolidge’s hands. It should 
give the President a renewed confidence 
and power for the problems that still lie 
ahead. 

Politically, this changed attitude of 
the Republicans in Congress is of the 
greatest importance. It means that the 
breach in the Republican ranks is being 
closed. The minority which has ob- 
structed so many party policies in the 
jast few years is gradually becoming 
a smaller one. Senator Borah is practically 
its sole remaining source of strength. 
In the counsels of the nation the Idaho 
Senator has settled down definitely into 
the réle of devil’s advocate. The term 
is derived from th. regular procedure 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
canonization of a saint. When all possible 
reasons for the elevation of a particular 
candidate into the calendar have been 
presented, it becomes the somewhat 
ungrateful though essential function of 
the Advocatus Diaboli to search into and 
set forth all arguments against such an 
admission. This is now the accepted 
réle of Senator Borah in the matter of all 
administration policies, both domestic 
and foreign. It is his duty to find reasons 
why each proposed thing should not be 
done. Though such activities do not 
greatly enhance the reputation of the 
Statesman who assumes them, he does 
perform a valuable public service. A 
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devil’s advocate can be just as useful in 
great policies affecting the future of the 
American nation as in_ ecclesiastical 
matters. By constantly pursuing a rou- 
tine of criticism and investigation, by 
applying the legislative microscope to 
every new thing in the hope of finding that 
it is wrong, Senator Borah accomplishes 
one of two results: he may find conclusive 
arguments against the proposal—and that 
is a valuable public service. At another 
time the faults he discovers may be so 
trivial that the wisdom of the new project 
stands out in the clearest outlines—and 
that is a public service just as great. 
The World Court is a case in point. 
Senator Borah’s objections to this measure 
were so unjustified and were so easily 
demolished by Senator Walsh and other 
worthy foes that the outcome was a crystal- 
clear demonstration of the wisdom of 
American adherence. Except for Senator 
Borah’s energetic service this satisfactory 
result would not have been reached. 


The Republican Ranks 
Closing Up 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S success, in 
this as well as in other matters, has there- 
fore had the practical result of greatly 
diminishing the power of “blocs,” 
“Battalions of Death,” “Insurgents,” 
and the like. The party is evidently 
becoming much closer knit every day. 
Irrespective of the legislative results 
already reached, the reformation of the 
ranks is a good thing. After all is said, 
the political stability of the nation rests 
largely upon the existence of two great 
popular organizations. Splits and “blocs” 
are valuable instruments of party disci- 
pline. They prevent a selfish group from 
obtaining control of legislation and using 
their power for selfish and perhaps im- 
proper ends. By concentrating on the 
wrongs of a particular section they 
frequently call attention to genuine abuses 
and thus lead to their cure or improve- 
ment. We should know far less than we 
do about the ‘justified grievances of the 
agricultural states had not the farmers’ 
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“bloc” in Congress so successfully called 
popular attention to them. 

That the American mind possesses real 
political genius, however, is evident from 
the fact that these divisions never become 
permanent. Occasionally they take the 
form of a real political party, like the 
Populists of the ‘nineties and the Pro- 
gressives of Roosevelt’s day, but their 
force is ultimately spent and presently 
that phenomenon takes place—almost 
chemical in its apparent obedience to law 
—of the people realigning themselves 
in two great groups. The fact that 
the dismembered sections of the Re- 
publican party are coming together once 
more is merely the natural manifestation 
of American political sanity. The troubles 
of certain European nations, especially 
France and Italy, are chiefly caused by 
their inability to establish this two-party 
system. In Italy, parliamentary govern- 
ment, because of the continual clash of 
“blocs,” has broken down and given way 
to a dictatorship. In France, the numer- 
ous factions and parties and groups have 
reduced parliament to a state of paralysis. 
It is an encouraging sign that disagree- 
ments within party lines in this country 
are not to go to this extreme. Two great 
‘ historic organizations give a guarantee for 
the successful working of our institutions. 
It is one of the advantages we possess over 
Europe—an advantage as great as our 
steel, copper, cotton, and gold supply. 


Lagging Behind 


France and Germany 


THERE IS NO REASON for undue 
satisfaction over our forthcoming mem- 
bership in the World Court. The im- 
portance of this transaction can be easily 
exaggerated. Our adherence is valuable 
as indicating a slight change in our attitude 
toward Europe—as a somewhat feeble 
manifestation of a desire to codperate for 
peace. In itself, however, it advances 
the great cause of arbitration very little. 
The point the sensational opponents 
persisted in ignoring was that, even after 
our ratification of the protocol, we had 
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not committed ourselves to any great 
extent. The World Court provides the 
means for the peaceful settlement of such 
disputes with other nations as we choose 
to submit, and that is all. Probably 
most casual newspaper readers believe 
that we have entered into an agreement to 
submit any dispute in which we are in- 
volved to this tribunal, but that is not the 
case. We retain the liberty of deciding, 
in each instance, whether we shall take 
it to the World Court. This is the 
procedure we have followed in all our 
arbitrations. In previous crises, when 
we agreed to submit to peaceful adjudi- 
cation, we joined in creating a board of 
arbitration for that particular proceeding. 
Now we shall not have to do so, for the 
board, in the shape of the World Court, is 
already in existence. Even now, if we 
insist on following the old method and 
erecting a particular tribunal, there is 
nothing to prevent our doing so. From 
the first, sensational opposition to the 
World Court represented merely hostility 
to the League of Nations; it was not 
directed at the merits of the court itself. 

Much has been written and spoken of 
American “leadership,” yet the fact is 
that, in one important development which 
we have been taught to believe was chiefly 
American, this country has fallen far 
behind Europe. That is international 
arbitration. This for more than a century 
has been a favorite American idea. 
Europe could fight out its problems 
on the battlefield, but idealistic America 
preferred peaceful means—such has been 
the American claim. It is a fact that the 
most famous arbitrations in modern 
history are those to which the United 
States has been a party—the Ashburton 
settlement of the northwestern boundary, 
the Alabama claims, the Venezuela award, 
the Alaskan tribunal. It may seem a 
paradox that such military nations as 
France and Germany should take a step 
far in advance of the United States, 
yet such is the fact. In the twenty-five 
years preceding the World War, several 
attempts were made to enlarge the scope 
of arbitration. The treaties made with 
several countries, however, always cir- 





NO TALK OF “JUSTICIABLE QUESTIONS” 


cumscribed that scope. We have agreed 
only to arbitrate certain “justiciable” 
questions—questions, that is, that in- 
volved legal points, the interpretation of 
treaties, and the like. Questions con- 
cerning “national interest and honor” 
have been rigidly excluded. In President 
Taft’s administration an attempt was 
made to negotiate a treaty with Great 
Britain that would subject to arbitra- 
tion all disputes, even those involving 
“national interest and honor.” Great 
Britain gladly agreed, but when this 
treaty reached the American Senate it 
perished miserably. American “idealism” 
might be an active force, but it was not 
prepared to submit to an impartial tri- 
bunal its most vital disputes with Great 
Britain. Yet until the consciences of 
nations reached this point, it was apparent 
that arbitration, as a regular procedure, 
was little more than a name. 

What the United States refused to do 
five years before the war, France and 
Germany have recently accomplished in 
the pact of Locarno. As to the most 
important feature of that pact there are 
varying opinions. The entrance of Ger- 
many into the League of Nations; the 
guarantee of the existing frontiers as the 
permanent ones; the observance of a 
demilitarized zone on the east bank of the 
Rhine; the disappearance of Alsace- 
Lorraine as the cause of endless bickerings 
between France and Germany—all these 
things are important, almost as important 
as that “spirit of Locarno” and that 
“will to peace” of which so much is heard. 
Probably, however, the greatest gain, 
not only to France and Germany, but 
to the world, is that clause in which 
France and Germany promise to submit 
to arbitration “all disputes.” There is 
here no talk of “justiciable questions,” 
no exceptions for those quarrels which 
involve “national interests and honor’; 
every disagreement that may arise be- 
tween the two countries, according to the 
recently signed treaties, is to be submitted 
to peaceful adjudication. Germany, the 
nation that, for the forty years preceding 
1914, was the world’s chief stumbling 
block to arbitration, the nation that 
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defeated all the peaceful efforts of the two 
Hague Conferences, and France, the 
nation that, despite its more pacific 
tendencies, has always looked upon its 
army as its best defense, have adopted 
a scheme of arbitration which the best 
endeavors of the United States and Great 
Britain failed to accomplish. The two 
greatest military powers in Europe 
adopted arbitration, in this complete 
sense of the word, at a time when the 
United States, as represented in the 
Senate, was haggling over such an at- 
tenuated form as that represented in our 
adherence to the World Court. In certain 
directions this country does lead the 
procession—in wealth, in the mechanics 
and comforts of life, in popular education, 
in certain forms of technical training, 
in the progress of the common man— 
but in an enterprise so traditionally 
American as the peaceful settlement of . 
international quarrels, we must yield 
precedence to these war-scarred nations of 
western and central Europe. 


The American Interest 
in Land Disarmament 


FORTUNATELY there are many reasons 
to believe that the plan for disarmament 
on land will succeed. It is not clear that 
the United States, whatever may be the 
rejoicing at our presence at the European 
council table, can make much practical 
contribution to its success. At one time 
the Administration itself hoped to call the 
conference and to have it meet in Washing- 
ton, but that would have been absurd. 
Quite appropriately the United States 
summoned the conference on naval dis- 
armament, for we were then one of the 
world’s two greatest naval powers and had 
on the way a construction program that 
in a few years would have made us supreme 
upon the sea. We could therefore lay 
down definite proposals for limitation and 
make concessions of our own. “Join us 
in cutting down the size of our navies or 
submit to American domination on the 
water ’’—this was essentially the American 
attitude in 1922. 
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But the American Army, compared with 
the size and resources of the country, 
is not large. It can be used only for 
defensive purposes. It is so small that 
even the approaching conference can 
hardly insist that it be made still smaller. 
Thus we have almost nothing to offer in ex- 
change for the limitation of European 
armies. Again, the influence of the Amer- 
ican Navy reaches all parts of the world; a 
navy, for geographical reasons alone, comes 
closely into contact with six continents. It 
thus constitutes a world problem in the 
sense that an army does not. Only in the 
most general sense are the European armies 
an American affair. We have sedulously 
refused to have anything to do with the 
politics of Europe, or to participate in its 
pacification. Clearly, therefore, Europe 
is entitled to guarantee its security and 
peace without advice from the United 
States. Presumably, it understands this 
problem better than do we. That Europe 
owes America large sums of money; that 
her ability to pay depends upon confining 
herself to the occupations of peace rather 
than of war; that the maintenance of huge 
military establishments may interfere with 
the liquidation—all these things are true 
and give America a certain interest in an 
attempt to cut down military expenses. 
But these facts furnish no warrant for 
interference or dictation. Our only excuse 
for participating in the approaching con- 
ference, so far as land forces are concerned, 
is our general devotion to the cause of 
peace and our general desire to assist 
Europe in her present sincere effort to 
attain it. 


The Farmers Insist 


on Their “Hog” 


THE ONE IMPORTANT SOURCE from 
which trouble may be expected in Con- 
gress is the group representing the aggres- 
sive agricultural states. Senator Capper 
and his followers are by no means satisfied 
with President Coolidge’s attitude. The 
President’s Chicago speech, which ap- 
parently aroused much favorable comment 
when delivered, has not been gratefully 


received by that part of the population to 
which it was addressed. Mr. Coolidge’s 
conclusion that agricultural conditions, 
after all, are fairly satisfactory and con- 
stantly getting better, has not been 
reéchoed by the farmers themselves. 
His statement that the tariff does not 
materially increase the cost of things the 
farmers buy—not more than 2 per cent.— 
has not fallen upon acquiescent ears. 
His decision that the government will 
have nothing to do with any plan that 
suggests price fixing, or the use of the 
Federal Treasury for farm relief, has 
been similarly displeasing. The Adminis- 
tration’s policy for some scheme of 
codperative marketing strikes the farmers 
as stale, vague, and unsatisfactory. 

It must be admitted that there is a cer- 
tain amount of logic in Senator Capper’s 
attack. It has the advantage of a 
refreshing frankness also. It rakes up 
once more the grievance, nearly a century 
old, of the discriminating effect of a 
protective tariff. It throws overboard 
all the carefully assembled statistics of 
President Coolidge. The present tariff, 
it is insisted, does increase the cost of the 
farmer’s clothes, his agricultural im- 
plements, and a thousand other essentials 
of daily life. If it weighs comparatively 
mildly upon him now, that is because the 
farmer is too hard up to buy much of 
anything. The cleverness of the present 
assault consists in the fact that this 
discrimination is not resented as a par- 
ticular grievance—at least that aspect 
is not unduly emphasized. The tariff is 
pictured as a bounty granted the manu- 
facturing interests at the expense of the 
farmer. All right, says the revitalized 
farm bloc, ‘‘We are satisfied that the 
manufacturers shall have their loot; only 
we insist on having ours too.” 

Four years ago, Representative Garner 
of Texas, in a discussion of the pending 
public buildings bill, made a classic 
remark that summed up the situation more 
eloquently than a thousand speeches 
or editorials. “Every time those Yankees 
get a ham,” he exclaimed, “we Southerners 
are going to get a hog.” One of the 


_ greatest economic problems of America— 





A FEDERAL BOUNTY IN EAST AND WEST 


the future of our agricultural region—has 
apparently reached the same plane. The 
particular “hog” demanded by the far- 
mers is some kind of a Federal bounty 
on the exported surplus of their products. 
This is, of course, the germ idea of the 
McNary-Haugen scheme, which has been 
under consideration now for two years. 
If the American public, especially the 
agricultural public, is to be taxed, even 
indirectly, for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers, then the manufacturers are 
to be taxed for the benefit of the farmers. 

It is not in this way that great national 
questions are solved. Each question must 
be approached on its own merits. If the 
existing tariff is a great injustice the 
remedy does not consist in erecting still 
another injustice, such as a Federal bounty 
to wheat growers. The only thing to do is 
to remove the wrong of which the farmers 
complain, if it is a wrong. Undoubtedly 
President Coolidge represented national 
sentiment when he took his stand against 
Federal appropriations for farm relief. 
The precedent would be a perilous one. 
Why not government aid to adjust wages 
in industry or compensate manufacturers 
for their losses? The proposal is not 
worth a moment’s consideration. That 
the farmer may have a real grievance 
in the existing tariff and that real states- 
manship in the situation consists in 
alleviating it, is, however, a point worthy 
of careful inquiry. 


President Coolidge 


on Immigration 


EVEN THE WARMEST admirers of 
President Coolidge must feel a disappoint- 
ment with one paragraph in his message— 
a disappointment, too, that is mingled with 
a certain apprehension. In discussing the 
immigration question he says that, where- 
as the workings of the new law are “on 
the whole beneficial,” still “the situation 
should be carefully surveyed, in order to 
ascertain whether it is working a needless 
hardship upon our inhabitants. If it de- 
prives them of the comfort and society of 
those bound to them by close family ties, 
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such modifications should be adopted as 
will afford relief, always in accordance with 
the principle that no alien, inhabitant 
of another country, has any legal rights 
whatever under our Constitution and 
laws.” 

This paragraph has a mild and humani- 
tarian sound, yet it has considerably 
alarmed those who look upon the new 
immigration law as probably the greatest 
piece of American legislation in fifty years, 
and as the safeguard for the nation’s future. 
This law was not a hasty makeshift; it was 
the deliberate result of a discussion extend- 
ing over seventy-five years and represents 
the maturest thought of those scholars, 
publicists, and legislators who had given 
this, one of the most baffling of our prob- 
lems, the most attentive and patriotic 
study. Its purpose was to cut down 
greatly the number of immigrants, and 
also to select such as were admitted prin- 
cipally from those races of northwestern 
Europe which furnished the most useful 
material for building the nation. Few 
measures have passed Congress with such 
an overwhelming majority and few have 
met with such great popular favor. The 
new Immigration Act was thus accepted 
as the final solution of the problem of the 
future peopling of the United States. 

The act, however, has always been un- 
popular with certain racial groups which 
regarded themselves as discriminated 
against—chiefly the elements from eastern 
Europe and the Mediterranean. Since 
the day it became a law the American rep- 
resentatives of these races have waged a 
persistent campaign for its repeal, or for 
such modification as would amount to 
practically the same thing. The present 
line of attack is not unlike that to which 
President Coolidge has apparently given 
a certain support in his message. Al- 
ready nearly a dozen bills have been in- 
troduced amending the law upon so-called 
“humanitarian” grounds. The whole 
purpose is to open the doors to the immi- 
gration of “relatives” of aliens already 
established in this country. Pathetic 
pictures are drawn of separated families— 
of husbands without wives, of wives with- 
out husbands, of parents without children 
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and children without parents, of brothers 
without sisters, of nephews without uncles, 
of cousins without cousins—and the like. 
Will the United States, it is asked, be so 
brutal as to maintain an immigration 
law that divides families? Consequently, 
most of the new measures recently intro- 
duced are intended to remedy this “de- 
fect.” Their purpose is to admit “rel- 
atives” of those already in—‘‘relatives” 
being a variable term representing different 
degrees of consanguinity in accordance 
with the predilections of the statesman 
who draws the bill. 

The simple fact is that the result of these 
proposed exemptions, and probably the 
intent, would be to destroy this new im- 
migration law in toto. That law is not so 
severe upon “relatives” as the public is 
being led to believe. It admits, in non- 
quota classes, the wives, and minor chil- 
dren up to eighteen years of age, of all 
citizens. No Italian, therefore, who has 
taken the trouble to become a citizen 
of this country, need be deprived of his 
wife and children by the operation of this 
new legislation. Moreover, within the 
quota itself, preference is given, up to 50 
per cent. of those admitted, to skilled 
agriculturists and the wives, husbands, 
fathers, mothers, and minor children of 
American citizens. It is therefore difficult 
to see how the present restrictions work 
any harm to the “relatives” (at least the 
near relatives) of American citizens of re- 
cent origin. In fact, practically 80 per 
cent. of immigrants under the new law 
consist of such relatives. The first result 
of the proposed change would be to place 
all these family members outside the quota 
and thereby increase immigration to that 
extent. The new bills —and this is their 
vital and dangerous defect—also would 
greatly increase the kind of relatives ad- 
missible; they would admit brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts, cousins—a list that, 
especially in view of inevitable frauds, 
would comprise almost any one who had 
the passage money. More serious still, 
the proposed changes would extend these 
privileges to the relatives of “inhabitants” 
of the United States, instead of citizens, 
thereby vastly increasing the number of 
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immigrants. | Unfortunately, President 
Coolidge in his message uses this word 
“inhabitants” in his hint at modification. 

Apparently it will be necessary to fight 
the whole battle over again. There can 
be little question as to the outcome, how- 
ever, for if American sentiment is unani- 
mous on any one topic, it is that the 
present immigration restriction represents 
the settled policy of the nation. 


Canada and the 
Western Hemisphere 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Pan 
American Union, Frederick Hudd, Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner in the United 
States, declared in essence that Canada 
regarded herself as a part of the North 
American continent, and that her future 
lay rather with North and South America 
than with Europe, Asia, or Africa. This 
was the statement of what is unquestion- 
ably a geographical fact, and recent history 
has disclosed that the relationship in ques- 
tion is more than geographical. The 
course of history has made Canada a self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire, 
yet economic and social tendencies are 
perhaps even more determining than polit- 
ical exigencies, and forces are steadily 
at work bringing the Canadian provinces 
closer and closer to their neighbors. The 
European war in itself gave Canada a new 
national consciousness and pride. Her 
signature is attached to the Treaty of 
Versailles—in itself a practical assertion of 
independence and sovereignty. At the 
sessions of the League of Nations, the 
votes of the Canadian delegates have 
registered a sympathy with the American 
rather than with the British point of view. 
They have betrayed, for example, almost 
a Senatorial opposition to Article X. 
Canada’s insistence on her own diplomatic 
representative at Washington seems about 
to be realized. These are only a few 
indications of that continental conscious- 
ness to which the Canadian spokesman 
called attention. 

The fact is that Canada, in all that 
comprises the fundamentals of a people, 
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is far more American than she is British. 
Like the United States, she is a vast 
agricultural country. In the mixture of 
peoples she resembles this country rather 
than the mother-land across the seas. 
In population Canada is probably less 
homogeneous than the United States, for 
about half the inhabitants are French 
in language, in religion, in racial and 
cultural sympathies. An American who 
reads a copy of the Canadian Hansard, 
the official records of the Canadian 
Parliament, is first of all surprised to find 
that part of it is printed in English and 
part in French—for the country is legally 
bi-lingual, French having an equal stand- 
ing with English in the legislatures, the 
courts, and all official documents. 

In most of the commonplace facts of 
daily life, however, Americans and Cana- 
dians resemble one another far more than 
either resembles the English or any other 
race. They speak practically the same 


kind of English—so much so, indeed, that 
it is almost impossible to distinguish one 


from another by their speech. They live in 
the same kind of cities and build the same 
kind of houses. Skyscrapers, wooden 
houses, electric trolley cars, telephone 
systems, hotels—in such details as these 
the two countries are alike. Cana- 
dian railroads are built on the Ameri- 
can, not the English plan. Passengers 
ride in “cars” and not in “carriages,” 
and the main business is in “freight” 
and not in “goods.” Canadian news- 
papers, in their headlines and general 
format, in their “features,” literary and 
artistic, are —perhaps to their misfortune 
—American rather than English. ‘Mutt 
and Jeff” and the other American “comic 
strips” find as ready a market north of 
the dividing line as south of it. Ameri- 
can magazines, not British, provide: the 
Canadian home with its weekly and 
monthly light reading. Canada imports 
its theatrical entertainment from New 
York, not from London. A Canadian 
farm, in its size, its agricultural methods, 
its houses and buildings, is precisely a 
duplicate of the American. A Canadian 
mushroom city follows the line of similar 
developments in this country. When it 
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comes to commercial relations, the bonds 
between the two countries are even more 
intimate, for preferential tariffs have not 
diverted the trade of Britain’s greatest 
colony overseas. Canada is still the 
largest market for American manufactures, 
and she buys at least four times as much 
from the United States as from the 
United Kingdom. 

In certain matters, of course, the two 
countries are quite unlike. In govern- 
ment Canada follows the parliamentary 
model rather than the congressional, and 
her educational system is sectarian, 
whereas the American idea and practice 
is the elimination of religion from the state 
supported schools. 

Canada usually deprecates discussions 
such as the kind precipitated by Mr. 
Hudd, for the apprehension of annexation 
is always present in the Canadian mind. 
It is this fear that forms the only bar to 
complete friendship and codperation be- 
tween the two countries. If Canadians 
could only once be firmly convinced of the 
truth—for it is the truth—that the United 
States entertains no annexationist am- 
bitions, the present happy relations would 
become even closer than they are. Prac- 
tically the only discussions of annexation 
—or amalgamation—take place in the 
Canadian, not the American press. It is 
a subject of which the American practically 
never thinks. If the Canadian people, by 
an overwhelming majority, should ask 
for incorporation in the United States, 
the annexation question would for the 
first time become an active one, but there 
is not the slightest chance of any such 
development. 

Americans are entirely satisfied that 
Canada shall work out its political 
destiny in accordance with the desires of 
its own people. All they ask is that the 
two nations shall live in the most friendly 
relations; that they shall feel completely 
at home in each other’s countries; that 
they shall copy each other’s virtues and 
avoid each other’s failings; that they shall 
trade together and pursue together the 
ideals of peace; and that when another 
great crisis, such as that of 1914-1018, 
shall befall the world, the two countries 
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shall find themselves aligned on the same 
side, fighting for the institutions and con- 
ceptions that are the immemorial heritage 
of both. 


Another Chance for France 
to Settle Her Debt 


THE ARRIVAL of a new French am- 
bassador in Washington gives another 
opportunity for the settlement of the 
French debt. That is evidently the chief 
reason for his appointment. That the 
American people will welcome M. Beren- 
ger and especially rejoice at the prospect 
of renewing negotiations with France on 
this subject, goes without saying. 

The easy terms given to Italy, as com- 
pared with those offered France, still 
rankle in the American mind. Ordinarily 
the opposition raised in Congress against 
the transactions of the executive depart- 
ment with foreign powers does not excite 
great popular sympathy, but this Italian 
settlement does call for a careful scrutiny 
and Congress will perform a public service 
in insisting on it. 

The Administration contends that the 
terms to Italy are based upon Italian 
capacity to pay, and that to exact more 
would be to plunge Italy into ruin. On 
that point the word of Mr. Mellon and 
his co-workers may be accepted. The 
point is not that Italy is treated with such 
consideration—to that there is no objec- 
tion. The point is why the same consider- 
ation is not extended to France? To go 
further, why was not similar consideration 
shown Great Britain? 

If any European nations are to be sub- 
ject to tenderness in the settlement of 
these obligations, there are certainly na- 
tions that have a stronger appeal than 
Italy. Before American entrance into the 
war, the greatest services were rendered 
by Great Britain and France. Since the 
war ended, there has been little in the 
course of Italy to arouse American en- 
thusiasm. The present Italy is not the 
nation which Cavour, Mazzini, and Gari- 
baldi created; at least its government 
would not receive their approval. An 
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Italy under the heel of a dictatorship, 
suppressing free speech and the press, 
abolishing the power of parliament, con- 
fiscating the property of recalcitrant 
Italians, even those residing in foreign 
lands, preying upon its weaker neighbors, 
holding territories in violation of its own 
pledges and nourishing grandiose plans of 
“empire”—there is little in all this that 
Americans feel any desire to encourage. 
The fact is that, at the present moment, 
Italy is almost the most disturbing ele- 
ment in the European situation. Unre- 
strained by stronger powers, she would be 
capable of infinite mischief. Just how 
long the power of Mussolini will remain, 
precisely to what lengths it will go, is not 
apparent; it cannot conceivably last in- 
definitely; yet it is one of the ironies of 
present world policy that the United 
States, in the proposed debt settlement, 
has made an important contribution to 
strengthening this power—a power that 
represents everything obnoxious to Amer- 
ican principles in government. 

‘However, on business grounds as Mr. 
Mellon says, the terms are probably 
justified; it is to be hoped that the same 
principles will now be applied to France. 
France has unquestionably proved a 
difficult negotiator. Discussions in the 
French press and the French Chamber 
have not tended to pave the way for a 
satisfactory settlement and the attempt 
of M. Caillaux to attach impossible con- 
ditions to the French offer made negotia- 
tion impossible. This time France will 
undoubtedly approach the subject in a 
new frame of mind. The Italian settle- 
ment forms a precedent of which the 
nimble Gallic wit will not fail to take notice. 
There is thus the likelihood that before 
many weeks have passed the European debt 
problem will reach a definite solution. 


Rome and Moscow 


Threaten World Peace’ 


THE APPEARANCE of Mussolini in 
Italy was welcomed outside that country 
as was the beginning of the revolution 
in Russia. Kerensky was hailed as the 
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bearer of liberty, Mussolini as the restorer 
of order and prosperity. But the Russian 
Revolution has left Russia in as great 
tyranny as ever. And Mussolini’s pacifi- 
cation seems somewhat like unto Cesar’s. 
A dictatorship may maintain order tem- 
porarily, but it is hardly a form of govern- 
ment to awaken enthusiasm amongst 
Americans. The amount of ignorance 
and backwardness in Italy limited the 
ability of the Italian people to operate a 
republican form of government with 
success. The war put a greater strain 
on the operation than it could stand and 
Italy reverted to the more primitive form 
of a dictatorship modified by the monarchy 
—perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say a shogunate than a dictatorship. 

If that is what suits Italy for the time 
being, the rest of the world should not 
complain, were it not for one thing. A 
part of Mussolini’s “sacred egotism” 
for Italy is a somewhat belligerent attitude 
toward Italy’s neighbors. ‘The grandeur 


that was Rome” has fired the Italian 
imagination for some years back. They 


dream of a new Roman Empire. They 
yearn for power and prestige in the world. 

In 1911, Italy attacked Turkey. Signor 
Guglielmo Ferrero in describing Italy’s 
seizure of Tripoli in that war said: “Tf 
Turkey has lost Tripoli it is because the 
bellicose enthusiasm of a new nationalistic 
Italy has forced the hand of her govern- 
ment.” 

Italy joined the World War largely 
urged on by this same “bellicose enthu- 
siasm of a new nationalism,” for Italy 
hoped to increase her empire and “rectify 
her boundaries” by the war. This hope 
brought sore humiliation. Italy lost 
tremendously in men and money, and her 
fighting did not get her a corresponding 
prestige or gain in territory either with 
her allies or with her opponents. At the 
peace conference Orlando was not one of 
the “big three.” 

Mussolini caters to the still unfulfilled 
Italian desire to appear in the world 
second to none in prestige and power. 
This truculent attitude about the Corfu 
affair pleased his followers. He had made 
the world realize that Italy was not to be 
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trifled with. Recently his speeches have 
been filled with references to coming Italian 
expansion. It isa part of the Fascist creed. 
Italy’s over population needs room. 

But the world is pretty well filled with 
people, especially in the neighborhood 
of Italy. To increase their “place in the 
sun” whom are the Italians going to 
dispossess? And if the neighbors will not 
be dispossessed peaceably, will Italy try 
to remove them by force? Probably even 
Mussolini does not contemplate attacking 
France or Jugoslavia. But his belligerent 
oratory may run away with a people long 
fed on nationalistic expansion and recently 
converted to the Fascist doctrine of the 
morality of force. Tickling the sensations 
of a vain and ignorant people with pictures 
of the profits of belligerent imperialism 
is a dangerous practice. 

Before the war an aggressive nation 
could usually force concessions here and 
there from the other powers who generally 
preferred to give up something rather 
than fight, especially as one group could 
be played off against another. If 
Mussolini tries these tactics it will be 
interesting to see whether this game can 
be played with Europe organized as it 
now is. If he makes an aggressive move 
in any direction it can be brought before 
the League by some nation. If he wishes 
to carry on even a Libyan war of conquest, 
what nations will supply him with money 
and arms? 

Perhaps his belligerent talk is only for 
home consumption, but even so it is 
highly dangerous for the person in power 
in a nation of thirty-eight million people 
to feed their vanity with fake ambitions 
and encourage envy and animosity toward 
their neighbors. Italy faces a serious 
problem with her surplus population, but 
her needs no more justify Mussolini’s 
bellicose nationalism than Germany’s 
needs justified the kaiser’s “shining 
armor” and sabre rattling. 

At present the Fascists’ dream of a new 
Roman Empire and the Bolsheviks’ 
efforts to extend Russian authority in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and north China 
seem the most disturbing threats against 
the peace of the world. 
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Reclamation Becomes 


a Pork Barrel 


THE RECLAMATION SERVICE has 
six thousand good farms going begging 
for lack of settlers willing to buy them. 
These farms are on completed projects, 
the soil is good, they have good roads, with 
neighbors, schools, and churches near by. 

The Reclamation Service is being be- 
deviled to construct several new projects, 
where the soil ranges from only fair to 
third-class, where the slopes are steep, 
where the nearest railroad station is twenty 
miles away over a range of high hills, 
where the growing season is short, markets 
distant and over-supplied, and neighbors 
few and disheartened. Why? Why build 
new reclamation projects when some of 
the best of the completed ones are not 
able to attract settlers? 

Local pressure is the answer. An in- 
solvent irrigation district wants the Fed- 
eral Government to come with its millions, 
erect first-class irrigation works to replace 


the old, and be the lenient purveyor of 
water who can be headed off from prompt 
collection of water bills by political 


pressure. Or a speculative private owner 
of arid lands wants the government to 
surround his property with settlers, so 
that he may sell his farms at the enhanced 
value these settlers create. Or an ambi- 
tious chamber of commerce in some little 
county seat wants to develop local business 
and banking, and visions the money the 
government would spend building a near- 
by reclamation project and the money 
the settlers would spend at the local stores. 

Any or all these private interests press 
their Congressmen and Senators to get 
behind the drive on Congress to appro- 
priate money for the project. What 
difference does a few millions of govern- 
ment money make, when the merchant or 
banker or land-owner can make his thou- 
sands or hundreds of profits? 

The reclamation idea has fallen from its 
high estate of a piece of national states- 
manship, of building new communities as 
new lands and their products are needed, 
to the low level of political pork, after 
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the pattern of the old river and harbor 
bills. New lands are not needed at this 
time, the products of irrigated regions 
are temporarily a drug on the market, no 
settlers are crying for lands to buy. The 
only excuse for present extension of 
reclamation projects is that local interests 
need the money. It is a bad excuse for 
Congressional appropriations. Extension 
of reclamation activities should not be 
governed by local pressure, but should 
wait upon national necessities, and should 
be viewed from a national, not a parochial, 
standpoint. 


Still Debating 
War Responsibility 


RAYMOND POINCARE, President of 
France at the outbreak of the European 
war, and Wilhelm Marx, late Chancellor 
of the German Republic, have recently 
discussed the responsibility for the war in 
Foreign Affairs. Naturally M. Poincaré 
places the blame upon Germany, and Herr 
Marx, quite as naturally, insists on the 
guiltlessness of the Fatherland. The Ger- 
man statesman believes that there can be 
no real peace in Europe until that clause 
is eliminated from the Treaty of Versailles 
in which Germany herself acknowledges 
her responsibility for the war. He insists 
that the German delegates signed this 
declaration, as they signed all the other 
sections of that document, under compul- 
sion; it represents in German eyes the 
crowning infamy of the peace conference. 
Herr Marx therefore presents what he 
regards as irrefutable evidence proving 
that the statement is false. The real 
cause of the war, it appears, was the lust 
of Imperial Russia for an ice-free port— 
that is, for Constantinople. 

Into the merits of this particular dis- 
cussion it is hardly profitable to enter. 
The interesting aspect of this debate is the 
method by which the two writers approach 
their subject. One is characteristically 
French and the other is just as character- 
istically German. One deals with the 
“psychology” of the European situation 
and the other with a careful tabulation of 
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so-called “facts.” One is more or less a 
study of national attitudes and racial 
ambitions, while the other resembles a 
lawyer’s brief. M. Poincaré reviews the 
history of Europe since 1870, and portrays 
the German spirit as one consumed with 
an ambition for military glory and na- 
tional expansion. Herr Marx, on the 
other hand, rests his case upon the so- 
called Kautsky documents—a publication 
of the German Foreign Office, containing 
all its official papers, from the murder of 
the Austrian Archduke to the Austrian 
declaration of war against Serbia; upon 
twenty-five volumes of German records 
from 1871 to 1914; and upon other docu- 
ments of like character issued by the 
Bolshevik government of Russia. From 
this rather formidable array, the German 
apologist abstracts the facts that appar- 
ently substantiate his case. He places 
document against document, fact against 
fact, date against date. His method re- 
sembles that of certain American pro- 
fessors who have recently devoted all their 
energies to proving the complete innocence 
of Germany and who apparently imagine 
that history is nothing but an assortment 
of “documents” arranged volume by 
volume on the dusty shelves of an aca- 
demic library. 

More important than official papers 
and the literary performances of, diplo- 
mats and statesmen are such things 
as national character, national moods, 
national aspirations—and also such phe- 
nomena as the “will to peace” and the 
“will to war.” Any study of the “re- 
sponsibility for the war”—if such a study 
is still necessary—should concentrate, 
not so much on documentary history as on 
the thoughts and mentality of the peoples 
and governments involved. There are 
two “documents” of vast importance— 
far more convincing than the bulky dis- 
patch books now regarded as indispensable 
“sources” for fixing blame. One of these 
is a collection of the Kaiser’s speeches; 
the other is the recently published mem- 
oirs of Lord Grey. 

These books are valuable, not primarily 
because they discuss ambassadorial argu- 
ments, treaties, and mobilizations, but 
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because they portray human character. 
And in history, character is the decisive 
element, not treaties or agreements or 
negotiations. Let one read the Kaiser’s 
declamations, his invocations of “the 
mailed fist,” ‘‘Germany in shining armor,” 
“The Admiral of the Atlantic,” ‘the 
German future on the seas,” “the German 
place in the sun,” and his glorifications 
of militarism, his denunciations of democ- 
racy, his sneerings at peace, his exaltation 
of autocracy—what can give a better 
understanding of the state of mind that 
made the war inevitable? On the other 
hand, there is Grey’s book, portraying, 
quite unconsciously, a quiet and intelligent 
and far-seeing mind, interested in only one 
quest, that of solving the several European 
problems on a peaceful basis, of abolishing 
all provocations to war, of building up the 
safeguards of justice and arbitration, and 
of insuring the progress of the world on a 
democratic basis. Here, then, are “‘source 
books” that will outlive a thousand 
volumes collected from the German For- 
eign Office, and cast far more convincing, 
because human, light upon the origins of 
the conflict. They reach the essentials of 
the problem; the Kautsky and the Bolshe- 
vik publications deal merely with its 
legalities and its quibbles. As Professor 
Sumner would say, they give the mores 
[the folk ways] of the struggle—and it is by 
mores, as he so brilliantly taught, that the 
human race directs its actions. 


Enforcement of Criminal 
Law in Boston 


RECENTLY IN BOSTON a man was 
held up by gunmen as he was entering his 
front door. One of the highwaymen, 
Charles Roper, was heard to boast, when 
he was caught, that he had a friend high in 
politics who would keep him out of jail. 
It turned out upon investigation that one 
John I. Fitzgerald, a city councilman, 
was the person to whom Roper referred. 
At least upon being accused Fitzgerald 
answered: 

“Everybody in politics these days has 
to help out their friends. Just stand 
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up in the courthouse any day and you 
will see Republicans as well as Democrats 
come in to intercede for some friends.” 

The registrar of motor vehicles of “the 
state, Frank A. Goodwin, looked up the 
record of Mr. Fitzgerald’s friend and gave 
it to the public in these words: 


I am going to give the record of aman whom 
Fitzgerald has kept out of jail repeatedly. 
Perhaps he thinks the offenses related below 
are not serious. Not only has he kept this 
man out of jail, but apparently he has had 
the assistance of the probation office and the 
superior court. I do not know how many 
other cases there are like this that Fitzgerald 
is interested in, but he admits activity about 
the courts. 

This case shows a disgraceful alliance be- 
tween a man holding a high political office and 
those officials whose duty it is to punish crime. 


Dates, offenses, courts, and dispositions 
of cases follow: 


February 24, 1915, larceny, juvenile, 
committed to Board of Charities; March 
28, 1917, larceny, Chelsea, probation six 
months; December 13, 1917, throwing mis- 
siles, juvenile, filed; November 9, 1918, 
runaway, juvenile, probation; March 27, 1919, 
larceny, juvenile, probation; March 24, 1924, 
unlawful appropriation, juvenile, filed; May 
21, 1924, breaking and entering, night time, 
Suffolk Superior, not guilty; May 28, 1924, 
larceny, two counts, Suffolk superior, pro- 
bation, one year; June 14, 1924, unlawful 
appropriation, municipal, three months, jail. 

He did not appeal this sentence because he 
was then on probation for one year, and ought 
to have been brought back by the probation 
officer of the superior court and sentenced to 
one year. No doubt on advice of counsel and 
through influence with the superior court, he 
preferred to serve the three months. 


The record continues: 


September 20, 1924, endangering lives, 
Waltham, two months, appealed; September, 
1924, speeding, Waltham, $10, appealed. 

It must be remembered that he is still on 
probation for a year, and could be brought in 
by the superior court of Boston. 

November 24, 1924, larceny, two counts, 
municipal, one year jail, appealed; November 
24, 1924, larceny, one count, municipal, one 
year, appealed. 

It should be remembered that he is still 
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on probation for a year, and ought to have 
been brought in immediately and put in jail. 
He is now at this time on bail from an appeal 
for two months in Cambridge and apparently 
out on bail from these two sentences by the 
municipal court and on probation for one year 
from the superior court. I hope the reader 
will now notice how the wheels of justice grind 
in the superior court. Instead of immedi- 
ately putting him in jail the record follows: 

December 10, 1924, larceny, two counts, 
Suffolk superior—not guilty; December 10, 
1924, larceny, one count, Suffolk superior, 
one year. 

Now I hope the reader will realize that this 
man is on probation from the Suffolk superior 
court for one year, on the May 1st charge— 
that he is out on bail on an appeal from a 
two months’ sentence in Cambridge, and that 
he has just been convicted and sentenced 
to one year by the Suffolk superior court itself. 
Instead of immediately putting him in jail, 
on the next day, December 11, they allowed 
him to go free on a personal recognizance of 
probation officer Joseph McManus. Nat- 
urally he proceeds to engage in his regular 
business. 

January 20, 1925, larceny, Brighton court, 
six months, appealed. 

Instead of immediately bringing him back 
into the superior court and putting him away 
for a year or two or three, they prefer to let 
the case in Cambridge take its course, as 
follows: 

January 22, 1925, endangering lives, 
Middlesex superior, two months. 

He was committed to the Cambridge jail 
where he served the two months and while in 
jail was brought over to the municipal court 
and the superior court and tried on the 
following cases: 

January 23, 1925, unlawful appropriation, 
municipal, six months, appealed: February 
13, 1925, unlawful appropriation, Suffolk 
Superior, six months, appealed. 

These two cases immediately above were 
tried on an entirely new charge and the six 
months given by the lower court were to be 
served in Cambridge jail immediately after 
the expiration of the two months’ sentence, 
in Cambridge, but apparently the people who 
are protecting this man did not like to have 
him serve in Cambridge because they could 
not do anything for him there, so they got 
the superior court to reduce the sentence by 
one half to be served in the Charles Street 
jail. Of course the superior court, instead of 
sentencing him to three months on this one 
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case, could have sentenced him to three or 
four years on the various cases, but those 
all have been placed on file. Now for the 
finish. 

On March 31 he was turned over to the 
Charles Street jail by the Cambridge officials, 
and on May 27 he was paroled on the recom- 
mendation of Henry C. McKenna, probation 
officer, with the consent of Thomas C. 
O’Brien, district attorney. 

Naturally he is again in the hands of the 
law on a charge of robbery. I am not men- 
tioning his name because his case is pending. 

Who was the superior court judge who 
changed the six months’ sentence in the 
Cambridge jail to three months in Charles 
Street? Did he know all the facts in the 
case and if not who was responsible for 
keeping them from him? 


This is a typical instance of what 
naturally occurs in a dilatory system of 
justice. In spite of all the evidence that 
this man was a professional criminal 
he was again and again turned loose on 
society. If this actual instance is placed 
against the background given by Mr. 
Veiller in his article elsewhere in this 


magazine, it will show vividly how our 
ineffective and slow justice has removed 
crime from the list of extra-hazardous 


professions. We have organized a part 
of the bar to protect this profession, 
bail companies to help finance it, and 
political connections to further it, and 
thus we have not only eliminated most 
of the risks incident to this profession, 
but even given it legal if not respectable 
connections. 

The present crime wave does not arise 
from obscure causes. It is the logical 
consequence of reducing the chance of 
punishing criminals until danger of punish- 
ment is so small that it does not deter 
them. Any governor who wishes to make 
as great a name for himself as Calvin 
Coolidge did in the police strike has only 
to enforce the law rigidly and rapidly. 
The administration of justice, the preser- 
vation of law and order, is the first duty 
of a state. Generally in the United 
States it is neglected. The situation 
presents as great an opportunity to able 
governors as it has presented to able 
crooks. : 
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The Real Romance of 
Mr. Munsey’s Life 


THE WORD “ROMANCE” is a some- 
what overworked newspaper term usually 
applied to that typically American career 
—the poor farm boy who comes to the 
great city with a few dollars in his pocket 
and after a series of discouragements 
builds up a great business and accumulates 
a mammoth fortune. Naturally this word 
was much used to describe the life of the 
late Frank Munsey, who reached New 
York in 1881 with forty dollars and who 
recently died leaving an estate estimated 
by the newspapers at forty millions; 
yet just how “romantic” Mr. Munsey’s 
achievement was did not appear until his 
will was read. As a publisher and a 
journalist he could not be regarded as an 
important figure. In both lines he was 
almost exclusively the commercialist. His 
magazines purveyed a vast amount of 
wholesome entertainment, and in that 
way served a genuine public need, but 
they hardly represented such notable 
performances as the Aélantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, and the old Gilder Century. 
Nor will the story of American journalism 
take much account of Mr. Munsey. He 
came to that field late in life and his 
labors will scarcely classify him with such 
men as Greeley, Raymond, Bowles, Dana, 
Godkin, and other luminaries of a great 
art. In journalism Mr. Munsey was 
essentially the business man, and in his 
own person represented that amalga- 
mation of the counting room and the 
editorial chair which is the usual ex- 
planation for the unquestioned decline 
of the newspaper as a force in moulding 
public opinion. Indeed, Mr. Munsey will 
be remembered as the man who destroyed 
newspapers rather than as the one who 
created them, the disappearance of such 
powerful and brilliant journals as the 
New York Herald and Charles A. Dana’s 
Sun being his work. Mr. Munsey was a 
man of great initiative, great daring, and 
great business ability, who exercised these 
talents in the field of white paper and 
ink; had he gone directly into business 
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his success would probably have been even 
greater than it was. Significantly, his 
versatility found profitable expression 
as the owner of a chain of grocery stores. 

But there is something indubitably 
“romantic” in a man heaping up this 
large fortune in commercial activities, 
and then, at one swoop, devoting practi- 
cally all of it to the education of his 
fellow citizens in pure art. His fortune 
was willed to the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. That act gives a fine 
quality to Mr. Munsey’s career. This 
institution represents those things in life 
which foreign critics pretend to find 
lacking in this country. There is nothing 
in it that is useful or practical: the only 
thing demanded of anything presented 
to it is that it shall be beautiful. It is 
more idealistic in its tendencies than even 
our universities, which do have their 
“practical” purposes. If expectations as 
to the size of Mr. Munsey’s estate are 
fulfilled, the Metropolitan will have a 
larger endowment than all but three or 
four of our higher institutions of learning. 
Its influence in adding to the delight and 
refinement of American life, already great, 
will become immeasurable. The man 
who did this was a great citizen, and this, 
and not his publications, will be Mr. 
Munsey’s claim to fame. 


The Russian Menace to 
China and Japan 


FOR MORE THAN a decade civil war 
has been accepted as part of the day’s 
program in China, but the present conflict 
has assumed a new significance because 
the contestants are not merely carrying on 
the usual struggle for the control of power 
and revenue, but are also recognized as the 
advance guards of two mighty forces which 
have been contending for the hegemony of 
eastern Asia since the end of the last 
century—Russia and Japan. 

Soviet Russia has been lavish in her en- 
comiums of international justice and has 
spared no words in telling China of her 
determination to treat her with absolute 
fairness and equality. But ever since the 
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summer of 1921 Russia has been taking 
advantage of every opportunity to en- 
croach upon Chinese territory. In the 
summer of that year, a reactionary force 
under Baron Ungern had captured Urga, 
the capital of Mongolia, and using that as 
a base, made an attack upon Russian ter- 
ritory. The Red troops met and repulsed 
the attack, pursued the flying raiders back 
into Mongolia, dispersed them, and cap- 
tured Urga itself. At once a Mongolian 
Soviet Republic was proclaimed, the offi- 
cials of which were largely Russian Mongols 
from Siberia. No amount of Chinese pro- 
test has served to loosen the hold of Russia 
upon this great Chinese province, and to- 
day it remains a Russian domain with its 
borders reaching down close to Peking 
itself. 

In Manchuria, Russia has not been more 
scrupulous. She had managed early in 
1924 to secure a treaty with Peking giving 
to the Soviets a controlling position in the 
management of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, but Chang Tso Lin, who was at that 
time supreme in Manchuria, refused to 
recognize the authority of Peking. A few 
months later, when Chang was having his 
usual summer war with Peking, Russia 
threatened his rear with a Russian- 
supported attack. Caught between two 
fires, Chang signed an agreement with 
Moscow confirming the Russian control 
of the Chinese Eastern. Russia’s cynical 
disregard of Chinese rights was again 
shown by her action in making this agree- 
ment with Chang as “The Ruler of the 
Autonomous Three Eastern Provinces.” 
For the first and only time, Chang was 
able to secure foreign recognition of his 
attempt to separate Manchuria from the 
Chinese Republic. 

These two agreements and the one which 
followed with Japan in January, 1925, gave 
back to Soviet Russia every inch of Far 
Eastern territory which had owned allegi- 
ance to the Czars. In addition, the new 
régime had Mongolia firmly in its grasp 
and enjoyed a preponderant influence at 
the Chinese capital. The old Russia, with 
its immeasurable power of expansion and 
its unlimited capacity for absorption, be- 
gins to appear behind the mask of Bolshe- 
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vik internationalism. The technique is 
altered, the new catchcries of communism, 
nationalism, and the liberation of op- 
pressed peoples, are being fully exploited, 
but behind it all, despite all the promising 
professions of Soviet Russia, appears the 
old Russian imperialism, as unscrupulous 
in method and as audacious in aim, as was 
ever the imperialism of Czarist days. 

This new Russian imperialism is the most 
sinister force in eastern Asia in the present 
crisis. In Feng Yu Hsiang, raised to sud- 
den eminence by his betrayal of his chief, 
Russia has found a usable if not a willing 
tool. When Feng’s treachery drove Wu 
Pei Fu into retirement, Chang Tso Lin’s 
forces controlled China as far south as 
Shanghai. Feng was the only obstacle to 
Chang’s control of all North China. But 
Feng’s armies were northwest of Peking, 
without cities, arsenals, or bases of supplies 
of any kind. Only Russian aid could save 
him from a fall as rapid as was his rise. 
And Russian aid came. Munitions, sup- 
plies, and money were placed at his dis- 
posal. With these he was able to turn 
the tables upon Chang. Feng is now in 
control of North China and Chang is 
fighting desperately to hold his capital at 
Mukden. 

If such results were merely the fortunes 
of a Chinese war, the world could look on 
in sorrow but without concern. With 
Russia standing behind Feng and ready to 
reap the benefits of victories won through 
him, the situation becomes fraught with a 
new portent. With Mongolia already in 
Russian hands, a government in North 
China dependent upon Moscow may well 
mean that Russia is at last about to 
achieve her long-sought goal, a route from 
Lake Baikal to the sea at Tientsin, a route 
she would always have preferred to the 
Manchurian route, but one which, under 
former conditions, was beyond her reach. 
Now she can raise her hopes even higher. 


Feng has already indicated his intention to 
follow his seizure of Tientsin by the occu- 
pation of Shantung. This would place 
under Russian influence, not only Tientsin, 
but Tsingtao, the port which Germany se- 
lected as the best port on the China coast, 
and from which Russia could command the 
Yellow Sea itself! 

Such a dénouement would have an omi- 
nous significance. That Japan would 
accept such a result except after a defeat 
in war is highly improbable. Yet the 
Russo-Japanese conflict may be peril- 
ously close to the point where Japan must 
decide to accept it or to appeal once more 
to arms. 


Sir Robert Horne’s 
Little Mistake 


THAT the best informed and most 
scholarly Englishmen occasionally slip 
when they discuss American conditions 
is evident from a phrase in Sir Robert 
Horne’s recent contribution to the British- 
American rubber controversy. Great 
Britain would have no right to object, 
he says, if the American Congress should 
retaliate by levying an “export duty” 
on cotton, wheat, or any other American 
product. But Congress can never re- 
taliate in this way. Not since the 
beginning of the nation, in 1789, has the 
Federal legislature ever levied an export 
duty on any product. The reason for its 
abstinence from this form of legislation 
will be found in Article I, Section 9, of the 
Federal Constitution: 


No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles 
exported from any State. 


Great Britain may have reason to fear 
certain reprisals for the high price of 
rubber, but the one thing that is certain 
not to happen is an export duty. 


























Eight Years With Wilson 
1913—1921 


By 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-20; Secretary of the Treasury, 
February, 1920-March, 1921; Chairman, Federal Reserve 
and Farm Loan Boards, February, 1920-March, 1921. 


from Secretary Houston’s forthcoming book in which 

he reveals many new historical facts about the two 
Administrations of Woodrow Wilson and throws new light 
upon many points hitherto little known. 

As this first installment reveals, it is an intensely human 
narrative, in which the acts and feelings of our leaders in a 
critical period of our history are described with a rare humor 
and philosophy by the Cabinet adviser of whom Colonel 
House said recently: 

“David F. Houston was not only one of the ablest of the 
men around the President on all economic, financial, and agri- 
cultural subjects but on all subjects one of his most trusted 
advisers, particularly toward the end of the President’s term, 
when Houston had more of his trust and confidence than any 
other man.” 


oh ee installment is the first of a series to be taken 


This installment from Mr. Houston’s book is fully pro- 
tected by copyright and must not be reprinted in whole or in 
part without written permission of the editors. 


































When Wilson Took the Reins 


The Vigorous Methods of a New Type of President 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt suc- 

ceeded to the Presidency after 

the death of McKinley, a new 
spirit was for a time infused into our 
national life and policies. Roosevelt was 
astute and aggressive. He knew the 
value of direct appeal to the people and he 
lost no opportunity to address them over 
the heads of the bosses. There were few 
issues he did not touch upon; and he 
lectured from his high rostrum on every- 
thing from modified spelling and race 
suicide to international peace and the 
government of backward races. While 
his noise-making capacity was greater 
than his sense of direction, he succeeded in 
securing the enactment of a number of 
meritorious measures and he effected 
improvements in the domestic and foreign 
services of the government. 

But his largest contribution was the 
awakening of great numbers of Repub- 
licans to a need of committing and 
holding their party to policies and prac- 
tices more in the interest of the whole 
body of the people. This was an endur- 
ing contribution; but it was not obvious 
to some of the leaders of the party who 
continued in power when Roosevelt’s 
second term expired and he made his 
pilgrimage abroad, leaving his friend Judge 
Taft to guide his party. 

Everybody had a right to expect excel- 
lent things of Mr. Taft. He was known 
to be a lovable man, an upright and 
public-spirited citizen, and a good lawyer 
and judge. Roosevelt had said that Mr. 
Taft was the best man he knew for Chief 
Justice of the United States, and also for 
President of the United States. Appar- 
ently, he had made a good Secretary of 
War and a good administrator in the 
Philippines. It was not known how much 





power of leadership, sense of direction in 
politics, and initiative he had. If one 
may trust James Creelman, the journalist, 
Mr. Taft himself doubted his ability to 
keep up with the politicians, to hold them 
in check, and to bend them to his will. 

James Creelman I met for the first and 
only time at a dinner at Colonel House’s 
in New York City on February 5, 
1912. Colonel House had told me that 
I would sit beside Creelman and that 
he wanted me to know something about 
the journalist. 

Well, when I sat down by Creelman we 
began to talk about the Administration. 
I asked him if he knew the President 
personally and what he thought of him. 
He promptly replied that he did know 
Mr. Taft, that he was very fond of him, 
but that he thought he had failed as 
President and as leader of his party. He 
added that Mr. Taft was not suited by 
temperament and training for the Presi- 
dency and that Mr. Taft had once inti- 
mated to him that he himself did not think 
he was. He said that in 1908, some time 
before his nomination, Mr. Taft sent for 
him and had a long talk with him about 
public questions on which he wished his 
views. 

“Taft,” he continued, “said to me; 
‘Creelman’—he always called me Creel- 
man—‘ they tell me the voice of the people 
demands my nomination as a candidate 
for the Presidency. I have been listening 
very intently and I have heard no sound. 
I think they are mistaken. Ido not think 
the people want me or a man like me. I 
am no politician. If I were President and 
could study questions as I study law cases 
and come to conclusions and then have 
them executed, I think I could make a very 
good President. But this cannot be done 
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and the public does not want a man who 
would follow that course: they want a 
politician, and as I said, I am no poli- 
tician.’ 


“Taft Imagines 
He ts a Politician’ 


“Now,” said Creelman, ‘“‘the trouble 
with Mr. Taft is that he has forgotten his 
original conception of himself and now 
imagines that he is a politician. He was 
wrong about what the people wanted and 
right about himself. He is no politician 
and is making the mistake of trying to be 
one.” 

Mr. Taft was elected, and soon there- 
after it began to be asserted and believed 
that not he but the Old Guard was the 
real leader and President; that it had 
learned nothing; and that it was once more 
playing its old game of making laws and 
administering them for special interests— 
or, as Roosevelt called them, “the corrupt 
interests”—on the theory that if these 
interests were made to prosper, they in 
turn would pass some of the prosperity on 
to the masses, a theory which Cleveland 
savagely attacked in his fourth annual 
message of his first term dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1888, saying: 

He mocks the people who proposes that 
government shall protect the rich and that 
they in turn will care for the laboring poor. 
Any intermediary between the people and 
their government or the least delegation of 
the care and protection the government owes 
to the humblest citizen in the land makes the 
boast of free institutions a glittering delusion 
and the pretended boon of American citizen- 
ship a shameless imposition. 


Apparently, Roosevelt was satisfied 
with the theory, but not with the practice. 
In his platform later, he vigorously advo- 


. cated adequate protection to industry, but 


complained that the benefits claimed for 
the laboring man had not been passed on to 
him, and demanded that they be made to 
show themselves in the pay envelopes of 
the working men. How, he characteristi- 
cally failed to indicate. 

The regular Republican party under 
the leadership of the extreme conservatives 
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drifted toward defeat. Ignorant of the 
course of public sentiment, or ignoring it, 
it continued its efforts to hold its machine 
together through traffic in offices, and 
persisted in its policy of erecting higher 
and higher tariff barriers. It placed the 
Payne-Aldrich measure on the statute 
books, which carried rates to the highest 
point ever reached in our history; and this 
more than forty-three years after the 
Civil War; and Mr. Taft was unfortunate 
and misguided enough to inform the 
people, in his Winona speech, that the 
measure was the best of its kind ever 
enacted and was a compliance with the 
demands of the people. 

In 1912, Mr. Taft was renominated. 
Mr. Roosevelt immediately made a savage 
assault on him and the regular Republi- 
cans, charging that the nomination had 
been brought about by the manipulation 
of delegates and that the rank and file 
of the party had been betrayed. He and 
his followers bolted and organized the 
Progressive party. With great show of 
emotion, the Progressives met in con- 
vention and nominated their idol for the 
Presidency; and there followed a campaign 
of great fury and noise. This, in sub- 
stance, was the indictment: Both old 
parties are worse than useless. There is 
nothing good in them. Both are the play- 
things of professional politicians—mere 
time servers. They furnish only a nomi- 
nal government. The real government 
is “the invisible government of the corrupt 
interests, by the corrupt interests, and 
for the corrupt interests.” The Pro- 
gressives only can save the nation. Their 
Moses will lead it into the Promised Land. 

Clearly the chance of the Democratic 
party had come. Would they seize it? 
If they nominated a man of character, 
vision, and high purpose, if they could find 
and select a second Cleveland, they would 
win; if they could not or would not, then 
Roosevelt would run away with the 
election; for it was clear that independent 
men of all parties were tired of the old 
gangs and their futilities. 

More and more the best element of the 
Democratic party was turning its gaze 
in the direction of New Jersey and its 
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high-minded and courageous Governor, 
Woodrow Wilson; but the blind old leaders 
of the party, thinking that the split in the 
Republican ranks made Democratic vic- 
tory certain, were clamorous for one of 
their own kind, a time server who would 
play the game. Champ Clark, a typical 
old-time Missouri politician, was their 
man. They no more were aware of the 
drift of public thought than were their 
fellow Republican professionals. 

When the Democratic Convention as- 
sembled in Baltimore, the issue was Wood- 
row Wilson. It was Wilson versus the 
bosses—the enlightened element of the 
party against the machine. It was Wilson 
against Champ Clark—or, if neither, 
perhaps Bryan. Bryan had not stopped 
running and while it was his sharp chal- 
lenge to the bosses and his opposition 
which made Wilson’s nomination inevi- 
table, it is by no means certain that he 
intended or expected such an outcome. 

During the interesting struggle in this 
convention, I was in northern Michigan 
anxiously watching the course of things, 
but with no thought of any bearing it 
might have on my fortunes and no desire 
to become involved actively in political 
life. I had begun to see a great deal of 
one of the finest citizens of St. Louis, a 
Democrat of the Cleveland type, Rollo 
Wells. In our frequent contacts, we 
constantly discussed the situation and 
particularly the developments in Balti- 
more. We were of the same mind. 
Finally, when the convention adjourned 
over Sunday, Mr. Wells came to my house 
in Wequetonsing and said that he wanted 
to consult me about sending a telegram to 
each member of the National Democratic 
Committee. He showed me one which 
he had written. It ran about as follows: 


Champ Clark cannot now carry his own 
state. Woodrow Wilson can carry Missouri 
and can be elected. Why should the Dem- 
ocratic party not take advantage of its op- 
portunity and nominate a man who would be 
overwhelmingly elected? 


I told him by all means to send it. He 
did so. It was a courageous thing for 
him to do, as the entire Missouri dele- 
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gation was backing Missouri’s favorite 
son. Mr. Wells remarked that he was 
burning his bridges behind him. I re- 
minded him that he had been doing that all 
his life and added that he had got himself 
into trouble, but not into the kind he 
apprehended—that he would before long 
be called upon to render a national service 
in some important position. 


When Politics 
Worked Logically 


When the Western Union messenger 
came to Mr. Wells’s house with a message 
telling us of Wilson’s nomination, I said 
to him: “You have done well. Now go 
back and bring us another telling us that 
Marshall, of Indiana, has been nominated 
as his running-mate.” I said this not 
because I had a preferemce for Marshall, 
but because I thought it would be the 
logical thing for the convention to do. 
I was, therefore, not at all surprised when 
the boy came a little later with the message 
I had asked for. 

Also, I was not surprised when a few 
days later Mr. Wells came to see me bring- 
ing a telegram asking him to take the 
Treasurership of the Campaign Com- 
mittee. He said that he did not want 
the position. He gave good reasons for 
wishing to decline the offer, but after some 
insistence from Mr. Wilson, he accepted it 
from a sense of duty. 

After Roosevelt’s nomination, there was 
much discussion in our summer colony of 
the outcome of the election. Several 
influential Republicans asked me for my 
opinion and, much to their astonishment, 
I said emphatically that Wilson would be 
elected, that Taft might carry Vermont, 
but that I would not concede it to him. 

Neither at this time, as I have said, nor 
for a number of weeks after the election, 
was I dreaming that I would be called upon 
to take any part in the conduct of affairs. 
But in December, 1912, when I was in 
New York, Colonel House, whom I had 
known for many years, asked me if I would 
consider going into the Cabinet. I did not 
take the inquiry very seriously. He sug- 
gested the Treasury. I told him that while 
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my interests had been in economics, bank- 
ing, finance, and financial history, I 
thought that the President-elect should 
get some one for the Treasury who was 
better known to the business world and 
who already had its confidence. He then 
asked if I would consider the Interior or 
the Commerce Department. I replied 
that if I were called upon to take anything, 
I would prefer the Department of Agri- 
culture, the one great developmental 
Department of the government. He 
seemed surprised, but when I emphasized 
its fundamental importance to the nation, 
he indicated that he understood and ap- 
preciated my attitude. When I left him 
I dismissed the matter from my mind as 
far as I could. 

But in January, the matter was brought 
up again. I received a letter from Mr. 
House, dated January 13, 1913, asking 
me definitely if I would consider a Cabinet 
position. He wrote: 





I was at Princeton last Wednesday night 
and had a most interesting time. 

Do you remember our talk last year about a 
Cabinet place? Are you still of the same mind 
and would you accept one if it were tendered? 

The Governor has settled none of these 
places even in his own mind yet, but I would 
like to know your feeling in regard to the 
matter as soon as it is convenient for you to 
let me know. 

When Andrew D. White was President of 
Cornell he was appointed Ambassador to 
Germany and his Trustees gave him a four 
years’ leave of absence. Could not this be 
done in your instance? 

With warm regards and best wishes, I am, 

Your very sincere friend, 
E. M. House. 
January 13, 1913. 


Again on January 18th, Colonel House 
wrote me that Gov. Wilson had spent 
Friday night the 17th with him, that they 
had talked much about me, and that he 
had no doubt that the matter about which 
he had written on the 13th would be 
arranged. He said that it was important 
that he see me on the 22nd or 23rd, or in no 
event later than Friday the 24th. He 
expected to leave on Sunday for Florida to 
see Mr. Bryan. 

I replied that the possibility of Governor 
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Wilson’s asking me to take a place in his 
Cabinet seemed to me to be so remote that 
I could scarcely allow myself to entertain 
it, that it would be very difficult for me to 
leave St. Louis, that I hoped I would not 
be called upon to determine the question; 
and that I thought the Governor could 
discover somebody else who could afford 
to serve. 


How Wilson Stalked 
His Uictim 


When I was in New York early in 
February, I saw Colonel House several 
times. He brought up the Cabinet matter 
again. I asked him if the situation was at 
all serious so far as I was concerned and he 
replied that it was very serious—that my 
name was one that the Governor no longer 
debated; that it was settled in his mind; 
but that, of course, he ought to have the 
right to change up to the last moment and 
would reserve the right to do so. I told 
him that I hoped he would change, but 
that evidently the matter was very 
threatening and that I ought to be free to 
discuss it with Mrs. Houston and the 
President of the Washington University 
Corporation in confidence. To this he 
assented. 

On my return to St. Louis, I mentioned 
the matter to Mr. Brookings, the head of 
the corporation. He was not surprised, 
but seemed to be worried. He was good 
enough to say that he did not see how he 
could get along without me, but that he 
thought I might render great service as 
head of a department and also as an 
adviser in financial, economic, and govern- 
mental matters. 

On February 12th, I received the follow- 
ing telegram: 

Savannah, Ga., 
Feb. 11, 1913. 

I am writing you today at the suggestion of 
our friend. You may now confer with your 
Board in the strictest confidence. I am sure 
they will be patriotic and make the sacrifice. 
There is too much of public importance in- 
volved to admit of but one decision. 

E. M. House. 


The following is the letter referred to: 











St. Augustine, Florida. 
Confidential. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I am just in receipt of a letter from the 
Governor asking me to return for a final con- 
ference on Thursday. He then adds: “‘ Mean- 
time would you be kind enough to sound H. 
of St. Louis on the Secy. of Agriculture for 
me? On that case I am clear and my choice 
made; but I think it best for you to open the 
matter with him, if you will beso kind.” You 
must accept—your duty was never clearer. 
You do not know, as I do, how much of value 
to the country is involved. It is more than 
the one department that is at stake and if you 
should fail us now I should feel as if I had 
worked in vain. You may now have a more 
general conference with your friends, but 
please be firm and let them know that a higher 
duty now calls. I would appreciate an early 
answer, and if you could veil a telegram so that 
its meaning would be clear to me alone that 
would be better. I am leaving in a few 
moments for New York. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. House. 


After reflection, in view of the fact that 
I had only a few years before assumed my 
position in St. Louis and some important 
projects were at a critical stage, and of the 
further fact that I had limited means, I 
wrote that I did not see my way clear to 
leave and asked that another man be 
found. A prompt reply came to the 
effect that the President-elect wanted me 
in his Cabinet, that his plans would be 
thrown out of gear if I declined, and that 
I must accept. I answered by telegram 
that I would accept, if it was understood 
that I might retire at the end of two years 
without embarrassment if I decided that 
I ought to return to St. Louis. I added 
that the Administration would probably 
be made or marred in two years and that 
I could in all likelihood get into shape 
within that time such ideasasI had. The 
reply came immediately that my sug- 
gestion was entirely acceptable. 

It was as follows: 


February 15, 
New York City. 
Our friend was with me when your telegram 
came, and I am glad to tell you that it is en- 
tirely satisfactory. It has made me very 
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happy. Please see that absolute secrecy is 
maintained. 
E. M. Howse. 


And so it was fixed. 

I felt greatly honored to be asked to 
join the President’s Cabinet and to serve 
as Secretary of Agriculture, but for 
financial reasons it was a serious business 
for me to go to Washington in such a 
capacity. I knew that I could scarcely 
live in ordinary decency on the salary and 
on what little private income I had, and I 
did not like the idea of using my savings or 
of going into debt. But I felt that we 
were justified in doing so at least for a 
short time. 

The financial problem is one which every 
man of limited means has to face who is 
called upon to serve the people in an 
important position either at home or 
abroad. We have made it possible only 
for men of comfortable income without 
undue sacrifice, to serve the government 
in the more exacting positions and to do 
their appropriate and decent part in the 
social life of the places where they are 
stationed; and yet, we call ourselves a 
democracy. The trouble seems to be that 
we fool ourselves in this as in some other 
matters and that our standards are set by 
those who do not concern themselves about 
the requirement of a position, or who seem 
to think that to live up to the standards 
of simple decency is to be undemocratic. 
If democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment it certainly has a right to clothe itself 
in seemly fashion. Our present practice 
is as unfair and scandalous as it is menac- 
ing. However, since George Washington 
emphasized the importance of a different 
attitude and practice in 1796, and little 
has been done to modify them to date, I 
am not optimistic about an early change. 
His words are worth noting and spreading. 
In his last annual message, he said: 


The compensations to the officers of the 
United States in various instances, and in 
none more than in respect to the most impor- 
tant stations, appear to call for legislative re- 
vision. The consequences of a defective pro- 
vision are of serious import to the government. 
If private wealth is to supply the ‘defect of 
public retribution, it will greatly contract the 
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sphere within which the selection of character 
for office is to be made, and will proportionally 
diminish the probability of a choice of men 
able as well as upright. Besides that, it 
would be repugnant to the vital principles of 
our government virtually to exclude from 
public trusts talents and virtue unless ac- 
companied by wealth. 


I was not apprehensive as to the work of 
the office or as to my general duties. I 
had been more or less in touch with the 
Department of Agriculture for a number 
of years and had been dealing with the 
problems which it had to consider. I 
knew that its main function was to pro- 
mote more efficient production, to improve 
the processes of marketing, to create 
better credit facilities for the farmer, to 
make rural life more profitable and 
attractive, and to make more of the bene- 
fits of modern science accrue to the rural 
population. In that way only could we 
be sure of retaining in the rural districts 
of this country a sufficient number of 
contented, efficient, and reasonably pros- 
perous people. I was aware, too, that 
the farmers’ more acute problems were 
in the field of economics and in this 
field I was particularly interested. It 
was one which the economists as a rule 
had neglected. 

In a word, I knew that the task was one 
of the conservation of men and women 
and boys and girls in our rural districts 
and that it required higher intelligence 
and better practices. Walter H. Page 
was fully aware of the nature of the prob- 
lem and, therefore, I wanted to see him 
appointed to the position and said so. 
Later I discovered that he was urging 
me for the place. I wish I had been able 
to prevail. I had said that the depart- 
ment was the one great developmental 
agency of the government and that it 
would interest me, and I believed it would 
interest Page more than any other man. 
It was the call which came to head this 
department under a chief like Mr. Wilson 
that made me willing to interrupt my 
work in St. Louis, which afforded a great 
opportunity to do something constructive 
in a section of the country in which it was 
well worth doing. 
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Wilson Keeps Quiet, 
But He Thinks 


As yet I had heard nothing directly 
from the President-elect himself. I had 
not seen him for a number of months. I 
had not known him very long personally, 
but I had known him intimately through 
his writings, addresses, and acts. I knew 
that he was trained in government, politics, 
and university administration; that he 
could think straight and clearly and could 
express his thoughts in excellent English; 
that he had high ideals and an unwavering 
faith in the American people; that he 
believed that most great reforms came 
from below and not from above; that with 
him government was an instrument for 
public service and public ends and not for 
individual or class profits; that he would 
stand for the best things in domestic and 
international life; and that we would 
think in similar terms on most questions. 
I believed that he would want the right 
thing, that he had great capacity for 
discovering what was right, and that he 
had the courage to follow his conclusions 
no matter where they might lead. I knew 
another thing. I knew that he was of 
Scotch and English ancestry and that he 
had been brought up in a Scotch Presby- 
terian atmosphere of the purest sort. 

I had known members of his family 
intimately. His uncle, Dr. James Wood- 
row, was a professor in the old South 
Carolina College when I was a student 
there from 1885 to 1888. He was one of 
the ablest, most versatile, and most accom- 
plished men I have ever known. I have 
known only a few other men who ap- 
proached him in the ability to use graceful 
and precise English. He spoke French, 
German, and some Italian, and read 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin easily. He had 
studied and taught physics and chemistry; 
and when I was in college, he lectured to 
us on geology, zodlogy, and physiology. 
Also he taught theology in the seminary 
in Columbia, edited the Southern Presby- 
terian; and was a director in several 
financial and industrial concerns. He 
later became president of the college. 
The first time I saw Woodrow Wilson was 
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in his uncle’s house in Columbia. I saw 
him only for a few seconds, but I never 
forgot him. 

It was years before I met Mr. Wilson 
again. My next meeting was in St. 
Louis, when he was there to make an 
address before a St. Louis club. I had 
the honor of introducing him. I was 
greatly impressed with the substance of his 
address and more so with the manner of it. 
My third meeting with him was also in St. 
Louis, after he became Governor of New 
Jersey. This time he came to speak before 
some learned society. I did not hear his 
address, but I met him at a luncheon at the 
St. Louis Club, where he made a brief talk 
to a group of university men. I remember 
only one thing and that is that he made a 
rather sharp assault on experts on econom- 
ics and politics, and expounded his theory 
that progressive impulses came from the 
people, and that he would look to them for 
support for reforms. I thought at the 
time that his remarks about experts were 
severe and unnecessary and that he was 
getting, or had got, more out of his brief 
dip into politics than there was in it. 


Doubts of Wilson’s 
Ability as an Executive 


The only doubt I had about Mr. Wilson 
at the time was as to the extent of his 
executive ability, particularly his capacity 
to see a great many things in a short time, 
to dispose of them promptly, and to do 
team-work. I said to Mrs. Houston, in 
Michigan, just after he was nominated, 
that I had some apprehensions about his 
executive ability, as it had seemed to me 
that while he had been mainly right at 
Princeton, he had created unnecessary 
friction and had finally failed to carry 
his point except with resulting disorgan- 
ization. I raised the question whether 
or not the same trait, whatever it was 
which hampered him in Princeton, might 
not plague him in Washington. 

My fourth and most interesting contact 
with him was at a dinner at Colonel 
House’s early in February. This was at 
the time when he was being placed before 
the people for the Presidency, especially 
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by George Harvey. Colonel House had 
written to me asking me when I was going 
to be in the East again, saying that 
Governor Wilson wanted to have a talk 
with me. He added that he would give 
a small dinner at his home when the 
Governor and I could talk without in- 
terruption. The dinner was arranged 
for early in February. I went to see 
Colonel House early and found out what 
was in the air. It was desired that 
Governor Wilson and I have a talk 
especially on the tariff, taxation, and 
currency. 

Governor Wilson came in early also and 
the three of us were by ourselves for a little 
while. Colonel House asked Wilson if he 
had seen George Harvey and how matters 
came out. The Governor, as I remember, 
said that he had had a talk with Harvey, 
who asked him whether or not he thought 
it was true, as some had said, that his 
constant advocacy of him in Harper’s 
Weekly was calculated to do him more 
harm than good; that reference was made 
to the suggestion that Harper’s Weekly 
was supposed to be under Wall Street 
influence; and that he told Harvey frankly 
that he thought perhaps the constant 
urging of his name by one journal was 
doing some harm. Harvey, he added, 
said then that he would let up and seemed 
to look at the matter in the right spirit. 
The impression left on my mind was that 
the matter had been frankly and amicably 
discussed between two friends who were 
interested in the same thing and concerned 


. only as to the best course to pursue. 


What Houston Told 
Wilson, the Candidate 


After dinner, the Governor and I went 
aside in a corner of the room and were left 
alone for an hour or more. He asked me 
first what I thought ought to be done about 
the tariff and the currency. 

I told him that I was in favor of a tariff 
for revenue and that, of course, the Dem- 
ocrats ought to come out strongly for a 
drastic downward revision. I added that, 
while I realized that the tariff must have 


_ the right of way, I considered the currency 
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question the more important and urgent of 
the two; that tariff discussion nearly al- 
ways produced some industrial and finan- 
cial disturbance; that in the existing partial 
depression, it might cause no little trouble; 
and that I should like to see a currency 
system provided before the tariff was taken 
up, so that any storm could be more easily 
weathered. I said again that I recognized 
that this was tactically impossible, but 
that there was no reason why the two 
should not be projected at the same time 
and pushed to completion very nearly to- 
gether. 

He said: “I am not an expert in eco- 
nomic or financial matters. In these things 
I shall have to get much advice. What 
would you do?” I answered: “To make a 
long story short, I would take the Mone- 
tary Commission bill, which had many 
good points, and decentralize the system 
it sought to provide; I would modify it to 
make its machinery simpler and more 
acceptable in the matter of control; it is 
too complex and not sufficiently popularly 
or governmentally controlled.” 

After we had discussed both topics, the 
Governor asked me if I would not send him 
a brief on each subject. I promised that 
I would do so and when I went back to St. 
Louis I prepared the briefs and sent them 
to him. The brief oncurrency I have not 
been able to find. 

When I told the Governor that I would 
prepare the briefs, he said: “Please do not 
expect me to use the matter in my state- 
ments at great length or in the form in 
which you give it. I cannot deal with 
questions in that way. I want all the 
facts and interpretations of them I can get. 
I shall try to digest them—to get my 
thought permeated with them; and then I 
shall try to paint a word picture. I do 
not like to speak for over twenty or thirty 
minutes.” I said to myself: “That is the 
artist in him.” 

After the last communication came from 
Colonel House telling me that my proposal 
to go to Washington for two years was 
satisfactory to Governor Wilson, I had 
nothing more to indicate that I was to bein 
the government up to the time I started for 
Washington, except some cards to certain 
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functions and a note from Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, from Trenton, New Jersey, invit- 
ing Mrs. Houston and me to lunch at the 
White House at 1:30 o’clock, Tuesday, 
March 4th. 

Colonel House, through whom my nego- 
tiations with Governor Wilson had taken 
place, I have known for many years. I 
first met him when I went to Austin, 
Texas, from Harvard in 1894 to lecture on 
economics and government at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. I quickly contracted a 
great respect and admiration for him. He 
was then living in Austin, within a few 
blocks of where I found lodgings. 

I soon discovered that Colonel House 
was very much interested in political affairs 
and that he was the most influential figure, 
especially for good, in the state. He had, 
either directly or in effect, directed the cam- 
paigns of several governors, including 
Hogg, Culberson, and Sayers, and was 
easily their most trusted and useful ad- 
viser. His assistance was sought by them 
particularly when they got into tight places 
and it was always cheerfully and unself- 
ishly given. His interest in the whole 
business was unselfish. He had no axe to 
grind. He was human and liked the game 
and, no doubt, the sense of power, and he 
knew how to play the game, but his first 
aim was to secure the best attainable thing 
for the people. All the public men knew 
that he wanted nothing and would take 
nothing; and they had no fear or jealousy of 
him. 


Colonel House Sees Leaders 
“On His Own Terms” 


He did his part adroitly and unob- 


trusively. He never attended a political 
convention and disliked crowds. He was 
never known to make a political speech. 
As a rule, he saw only the leaders and few 
of them at a time, and usually at his own 
office or residence and on his own terms. 
He impressed me as a most useful and 
valiant citizen. He could have had any 
position at the disposal of his state, but 
he would consent to have his name men- 
tioned for none. 

My contact with Col. House did not 
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end when I left Texas. He had already 
contracted a migratory habit influenced 
by the seasons. When it began to get hot 
in Austin late in the winter or early in the 
spring, he would migrate to New York; 
when the heat overtook him in New York, 
he would retreat to Magnolia or Man- 
chester, Massachusetts. From there he 
would make a longer flight to Europe; and 
then at the opportune moment he would 
begin the return movement. I not infre- 
quently encountered him at one or more 
of his resting places. 

In the course of his travels back and 
forth, Colonel House spent considerable 
time in New York. There he began to 
form contacts with leaders in civic affairs; 
and during the months preceding the cam- 
paign of 1912 he became intimate with 
such men as E. S. Martin of Life and 
Walter Page. He also became acquainted 
with Governor Wilson, in whom he quickly 
became greatly interested; and Governor 
Wilson as quickly discovered the value of 
Colonel House as a wise and disinterested 
adviser. The two became intimate friends 
and Colonel House was established as one 
of the Governor’s small circle of trusted 
counselors and political aids. As usual, 
he did his part quietly and effectively. 

When we got to Washington, Mrs. 
Houston and I went immediately to our 
hotel. At the hotel, we were kept very 
busy greeting old friends and acquain- 
tances, including Albert Burleson and his 
wife, whom we had known so well in 
Austin, and T. W. Gregory. Both had 
only a little while before heard that I was 
to be in the Cabinet and they had called to 
express their satisfaction. Mrs. Burleson, 
Mrs. Gregory, and Mrs. Houston had 
known one another for many years, all 
having been born in Austin. 

Tuesday, March 4th, marked the begin- 
ning of the first Democratic Administra- 
tion since March 4, 1897, when Cleveland 
finished his second term. It was signifi- 
cant that the first Democrat to follow 
Grover Cleveland was a man who, I be- 
lieved, would illustrate Cleveland’s best 
qualities and add a few admirable ones of 
his own. 

After the inaugural ceremonies we drove 
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immediately to the White House, where we 
lunched. There was a large company 
present, including all the members of the 
new Cabinet and their wives. I spoke to 
the President, but there was no chance to 
do more than to offer my congratulations 
and good wishes. He made no reference 
to the fact that he had invited me to be in 
his Cabinet or that he expected me to be 
associated with him, and so I still had no 
word—no personal, direct word from him 
about the matter. 

About ten o’clock Wednesday morning, 
March sth, I was called on the telephone 
by Tumulty at the executive offices, who 
said that the President wanted to have an 
informal meeting of those who were to be 
in his Cabinet, in the Cabinet room at 
eleven o’clock. We had not yet taken the 
oath of office and the meeting necessarily 
had to be informal. The actual heads of 


departments and, therefore, those who 
could have attended a formal Cabinet 
meeting were the hold-over Republicans. 
I 


Daniels Had Sensations 
“4A Dozen a Minute’ 


When I reached the Cabinet room I 
found there most of my associates. 
Josephus Daniels appeared to be hugely 
enjoying the experience. He was having 
sensations at the rate of a dozen a minute. 
He came toward me exclaiming: “‘Isn’t it 
great? Isn’t it wonderful?” Secretary 
Redfield also was having numerous palpi- 
tations, with Burleson and Garrison as 
close seconds. McReynolds, Lane, and 
William B. Wilson were taking the experi- 
ence calmly. McAdoo, I imagined, was 
saying to himself: “‘How in the mischief 
did I get here and what am I doing?” 
And Bryan! 

The President slipped in quietly looking 
very trim, alert, and well, greeted us charm- 
ingly, and took his seat at the head of the 
table. He acted as naturally as if he had 
been doing the same thing all his life. He 
was not in the least nervous. He seemed 
to have a firm grip on himself and on the 
situation. I felt that he knew where he 
was going and how he proposed to get 
there. I recalled that he had been study- 
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ing government all his life and that he had 
had several years of experience as Governor 
of New Jersey. There was no mark of the 
recruit about him. 

After a brief pause, he said: “Gentlemen, 
I thought we had better come together 
and talk about getting started on our 
way.” 

After a few good stories and some witty 
remarks from the President, Bryan, and 
others, we discussed when we should take 
the oath of office. It was agreed that as 
many as possible should be sworn in that 
afternoon, if the Senate had acted and 
confirmed our nominations. Each of the 
others said that, in conformity with cus- 
tom, the head of his department had called 
and had asked his pleasure about assuming 
his duties. As yet I had had no word of 
any kind from Secretary Wilson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Some matters 
of patronage were mentioned, but nothing 
of consequence was considered. The Presi- 
dent decided that the first regular Cabinet 
would be held the next day, Thursday, at 
eleven o’clock. 

As I sat at my place at the table, I found 
myself looking constantly at the man at 
the big end of it and at the man at his right, 
his Secretary of State. I had long known 
and watched both. I knew that they were 
about as different as it was possible for 
men tobe. I had watched Bryan for more 
than twenty years. My attention was 
first called to him when he made a speech 
on the tariff in Congress about 1892. Some 
time afterwards, I was visiting in Darling- 
ton, South Carolina. I called to see an old 
friend, Congressman George W. Dargan. 
This gentleman belonged to one of the old 
Carolina families and to the old school and 
was one of its finest types. He was a 
charming man, a fine lawyer, and a student 
of affairs. He had great self-respect and, 
therefore, great courage. He was one of 
the best representatives South Carolina or 
any other state ever had. He was a Cleve- 
land Democrat. Nearly every precinct 
in his district, after the free silver move- 
ment got well under way, instructed Mr. 
Dargan to vote for the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1;but he not only did notdo 
so, he made one of the three best speeches 
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against the proposal that were heard in 
Congress during that struggle. Of course, 
he was left at home in the next election, 
much to the loss of the state and the 
nation. 

When I saw Mr. Dargan, I spoke of the 
Mr. Bryan who had made a speech on the 
tariff, and asked him what he thought of 
him. He answered: “He has a fine voice 
and a good presence, but he really doesn’t 
know anything at all.” I was to be re- 
minded of this opinion many a time—the 
first time in Fort Worth, Texas, early in 
1895, when I heard Bryan for more than 
two hours on the silver question. I dis- 
covered that one could drive a prairie 
schooner through any part of his argument 
and never scrape against a fact or a sound 
statement. 


Bryan’s “Uncanny Sense 
for the Wrong Direction’ 


Well, this man was now sitting on Wood- 
row Wilson’s right as his Secretary of State 
—on the right of the man who had almost 
leaped into the place which Bryan had 
tried for twenty years to reach. He had 
never been successful, or tried out, in any- 
thing except in speaking or writing; while 
Wilson excelled him certainly as a writer 
and had demonstrated his ability also to 
act and to act wisely. Wilson, I reflected, 
is a student; Bryan is not. Wilson 
searches for facts, masters them, and inter- 
prets them. He knows history and has its 
teachings at his command. Bryan has 
never been a student. He has natural 
ability but is untrained. He does not 
examine a question with a view to get all 
the pertinent facts, to analyze them, to 
interpret them, and to draw the fair and 
sound conclusion from them. Rather 
he has impulses, mainly in the field of 
morals, and is constantly on the alert to 
get something which has been represented 
to him as a fact to support or to sustain 
his impulses. Wilson has a keen sense of 
direction; Bryan an uncanny sense for the 
wrong direction. Both, I believe, are men 
of high character and good intentions. 
Bryan, I believe, is honest. I think he is 
merely ignorant and impractical. They 
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are among the best public speakers in 
America, each in his own field: Bryan 
shining before a popular audience, Wilson 
before a discriminating one. Both are 
religious—Christians of a type now some- 
what rare. 

Which of these men will be the master? 
Which will dominate? There is no real 
doubt in my own mind. If there had been, 
it would have been dispelled within the 
first few minutes of our meeting. It is 
apparent that Mr. Bryan is setting out to 
follow the President’s lead. He is obvi- 
ously gentle-natured, unsophisticated, and 
deferential to the office—unless he is 
playing a game. He seems to be happy in 
his position, the second he has held in the 
Federal Government. 

At eleven o’clock, Thursday, March 6th, 
I attended our first regular Cabinet meet- 
ing. First of all, we had to submit to be- 
ing photographed by about fifteen photog- 
raphers. They were a persistent lot and 
kept up a steady fire till the President be- 
came impatient and told them that we had 
had enough. 

After they left, he said that he was re- 
minded of a very irascible man of erratic 
habits and dangerous practices who be- 
came converted at a revival. The neces- 
sity of his being patient and restraining his 
temper had been emphasized by his spirit- 
ual adviser. He made a mighty resolution 
to control himself. Several days later, in 
a meeting of his old associates over which 
he was presiding, the discussion grew very 
heated; vehement protests were made 
against some of his rulings. Finally mem- 
bers began to throw things. For a time, 
the convert maintained his poise, but when 
a few particularly decayed eggs reached 
him, he drew out his revolver and shouted: 
“This damn Job business is going to last 
just two seconds longer.” 

In looking over the Cabinet group as the 
pictures were being taken, several things 
occurred tome. It was not a bad looking 
group of men. The President, Bryan, 
McAdoo, McReynolds, Garrison, and Bur- 
leson, would be noticeable in any crowd. 
It had very few well-known figures; in 
fact only three, the President, Bryan, and 
McAdoo. I decided without much diffi- 
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culty that it was not a particularly able 
group of men—Cabinets seldom are. 
Those immediately preceding on the whole 
were noticeably weak. 

As we settled down, the President 
quietly remarked: ‘‘Gentlemen, I shall 
have to give my attention to the graver 
problems of the nation and I shall not 
have time to see the swarms of people who 
want office. I shall have to ask you to sift 
the applicants for me and to make your 
recommendations. I think I owe this to 
the people.” He said this as simply as if 
he were telling us that he would have to 
drink several glasses of water before 
breakfast; but its significance was obvious. 
The President will have time todo his work. 
The heads of departments will be strength- 
ened before Congress and the public. It 
was clearly the right course to pursue. I 
knew that I would not be bothered much 
with office seekers because there are only 
four or five officers in the Department of 
Agriculture who are not in the classified 
service, that is, who are not appointed for 
merit—the Secretary, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, the Chief of the Weather Bureau, the 
Solicitor, and a private secretary or two. 
I determined not to bother with people 
seeking places in other departments. I 
made it a rule not to take the initiative in 
any matter falling under the jurisdiction of 
another department and to try to be of 
assistance only when my aid was sought. 


Wilson Knocks Out 


“Deserving Democrats” 


The Postmaster-General brought up 
some of his troubles in connection with ap- 
pointments. He said: “I am going to 
present to you, Mr. President, only the 
names of men who stood by you—TI shall 
not present the name of anybody who 
fought you.” The President quickly an- 
swered: ‘It makes no difference whether 
a man stood for me or not. All I want is 
a man who is fit for the place, a man who 
stands for clean government and progres- 
sive policies.” This was a blow straight 
from the shoulder. It was electrifying. 
It was only what I expected from Woodrow 
Wilson. That night, Bryan asked me if 
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I was not shocked by that statement by 
the President. I said: “I was not shocked. 
I was thrilled and pleased.” Burleson 
evidently had opposition Democrats in 
mind: Bryan thought he included Re- 
publicans. 

Bryan was an old-fashioned partisan. 
If he had been President he would have 
flooded the departments with his hench- 
men; and all his friends looked alike to 
him. Each one was equal to every other 
one. He had no sense of discrimination. 
His appointments would wreck the govern- 
ment, if it could be wrecked. He smilingly 
remarked that we need not be surprised if 
he asked us to find places in our depart- 
ments for his supporters. He said that 
he was in a different position from any of 
us—that 6,000,000 people had voted for 
him for President three times and many 
of them would like to serve the nation. 

That afternoon, he carried out his 
thought in my direction by writing me a 
note asking me if I could not find a place 
for “Coin” Harvey. He could not have 
tried it on a less susceptible person. I had 


been opposed to the free coinage of silver 
proposal from its inception and had re- 
garded “Coin” Harvey and his “ Financial 


School” as huge jokes. Of course, I had 
no place for the candidate. 

Speaker Clark also made an effort to 
have me appoint a nonentity to the im- 
portant position of Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He brought the 
man with him into my office to see me. I 
explained to him that the department had 
the second largest law force in the govern- 
ment; that there were many important 
laws to administer; that the position was 
a sensitive one; that it was very close tome 
personally; and that I could not select 
any one who was not a good lawyer and 
who I did not know from personal experi- 
ence was clean and courageous. I said 
that I already had a man in mind whom I 
intended to appoint if he would accept it; 
but that he might decline. I said: “ Will 
this man stand his ground under fire?” 
He replied: “He will stand it if you will 
back him up.” I immediately responded: 
“He will not suit me. I want a man who 
will stand if I run.” 
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At the Cabinet meetings Friday and 
Tuesday, March the 7th and 11th, the 
disturbed conditions in certain South 
American countries came up for discussion. 
The President on Tuesday read a state- 
ment which he had prepared, on the Latin- 
American matter. This interested me at 
this time particularly because it clearly in- 
dicated that the President was going to be 
his own Secretary of State. I donot know 
to what extent the President had consulted 
Bryan, but Bryan had not presented the 
matter; and the President did the reading. 
Bryan listened with a smile on his face 
and nodded approval as the President 
read. Several members were inclined to 
think that no statement was called for 
and tbat we might be looked upon as 
amateurs. The President said that some- 
thing had to be said, that the agitators in 
certain countries wanted revolutions and 
were inclined to try it on with the new Ad- 
ministration. Heintimated that he was not 
going to let them have one if he could pre- 
vent it. 

The President and Bryan were thinking 
of handing the statement to the diplomats 
of all the Latin-American countries. I 
asked why they wanted to offend Chile and 
Argentina, and suggested that they might 
as well call in the Ministers from Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria. I pointed out 
changes I thought ought to be made in the 
phraseology and urged that the statement 
be given to the press. This was assented 
to. 

At the following meeting, Friday the 
14th, an interesting matter was brought up 
by Mr. Bryan. He said that he had hada 
visit from a group of representative New 
York bankers who wished to know what 
the attitude of the Administration would 
be toward the six-power loan to China by 
banks of the countries mentioned. He 
had no very clear notion of the proposal. 
It was suggested that he present the matter 
at the meeting on Tuesday the 18th. He 
did so, saying that the proposal was that 
our banks should join banks of the other 
nations in lending money to China, largely 
to pay the army, that certain antiquated 
taxes were to be pledged to meet the pay- 
ments of interest, that the matter was to 
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be supervised by foreign agents, and that 
it was to be understood that in case of 
difficulty in collecting, our Army and Navy 
might be used to make a demonstration. 
There was only one opinion and that was 
that the Administration would not give its 
approval, thus reversing the position taken 
by the Taft Administration just before it 
went out. 


Wilson Calls the Cabinet 
“<< Anti-Acid Society” 


The President had prepared a statement 
to be used. In it he mentioned certain 
nations by name and by implication, and 
rather severely criticized them. Several 
of us suggested modifications and finally 
it was in shape satisfactory to the President 
and to the members of the Cabinet. After 
we had suggested the changes toning the 
statement down, the President remarked 
that we were clearly an anti-acid society. 

The President gave his Chinese loan 
statement to the press, instead of sending 
it through the State Department to foreign 
governments. At the meeting on Tues- 
day, March the 25th, he referred to the 
matter and said that it was a mistake to 
have given it to the press before its receipt 
by foreign governments, but the oversight 
was not serious. The Japanese Ambas- 
sador had called upon him and asked to 
know his “full mind” on the matter. 

This loan policy was one phase of Knox’s 
diplomacy. It is a question whether it 
would have resulted in any good for China. 

The President remarked that social 
matters seemed to constitute the chief seri- 
ous business for the greater part of Wash- 
ington and indicated that he would have 
to limit his indulgence in them. He said: 
“While I am not ill, my health is not ex- 
ceptionally good and I have signed a pro- 
tocol of peace with my doctor. I must be 
good.” He added that his health was 
really better than it had been. 

The tariff formed the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the meeting on Friday, March 
the 28th. The President read his message 
and smilingly asked: “Are there any ob- 
jections?” 

The tariff bill, the Underwood bill, had 
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already been definitely formulated and 
approved by the President. Two of its 
principal features were the wool and wool- 
lens schedules and the income tax. The 
President said that the party was united on 
the tariff and divided on the currency. He 
said that the party pledge on the tariff 
must be kept and that it would be neces- 
sary to get the party behind a wise cur- 
rency measure. He added that it was 
possible that the Administration would 
work its ruin trying to serve the real in- 
terests of the people. He thought it was 
possible that a hostile state of mind might 
develop; that the next election might be 
lost; but that there would be a reaction. 


The President Adopts 
A Bold Course 


One member [Daniels] was opposed to 
his making any reference to the currency. 
The President and the rest of us, except 
Bryan, emphatically differed. The Pres- 
ident said that he would deal with the cur- 
rency problem. It was interesting to me 
to watch Bryan while we were discussing 
currency. He said nothing. I asked 
myself what he was thinking and what he 
would do. Many were predicting that if 
the Administration took a fixm stand for 
a sound currency system, Bryan would 
break with the President and resign. As 
I watched him, I formed the impression 
that he would subordinate his views on 
specific economic issues. 

The President referred to his message 
as a very innocent document. He said 
that he was considering delivering it in 
person. This greatly interested me. It 
would be a return to the practice inaugu- 
rated by Washington and abandoned by 
Jefferson, who was a poor speaker. No 
man would revive it with a better chance 
of success than Mr. Wilson. It is singular 
that Roosevelt did not think of it and do it. 

One of the members of the Cabinet sug- 
gested that in view of the industrial situa- 
tion the Administration ought to go slowly 
in the matter of reducing the tariff. The 
President said that a number of people 
had urged caution. He added: “This re- 
minds me of a cartoon in a Western paper. 
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It pictures a great beast of a man standing 
over me saying: ‘What do you mean by 
meaning what you said?’ I must say 
now what I said before election.” This is 
a somewhat new note in American political 
life. It is refreshing. I fear that a man 
who thinks straight, means what he says, 
says what he means, and continues to say 
it, may possibly puzzle the politicians. 
It is too honest and simple for many of 
them to accept it. 

The President referred to the rule he 
had made that he would see no office 
seekers; and remarked that he intended to 
adhere to it. He told us that the day be- 
fore a man had got in to see him on pretext 
of public business. “After a few minutes 
he informed me that he desired to be ap- 
pointed Governor of the Canal Zone. I 
simply said: ‘Good morning, Sir,’ and went 
to my office.” 

At the Cabinet meeting, Tuesday, April 
1st, it was reported that representatives 
of a group of banks had been asked if they 
would agree to an extension of time of their 
loan toChina. They said that they would 
be glad to coéperate with the government 
“so far as was consistent with sound busi- 
ness.” This caused much amusement. 
It was a slap at the Chinese loan attitude 
of the administration—an intimation that 
it was amateurish and sentimental in 
business matters. 

The matter of the recognition of China 
was raised. Apparently Russia had sug- 
gested that we follow her lead in China 
iust as she followed our lead in Mexico. 
The suggestion was dismissed without dis- 
cussion. It was pointed out that the 
Chinese Assembly would meet Tuesday, 
April 8th, and that the convening of this 
body would furnish a suitable occasion 
for action. The President was anxious to 
act as soon as possible, because he wished 
to see China establish a stable government 
and he was afraid that certain great powers 
were trying to prevent her from doing so. 
I suggested that we had no means of know- 
ing what course the Assembly would take 
and that it would be better to wait for 
more light. 

Somebody raised the question as to 
whether we had any assurance that China 
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would really establish a republic and could 
operate one. The President remarked 
that after years of study he had only one 
final conviction on government—and that 
was, that the same sort of government was 
not suitable for all nations. 


When the President 
Embarrassed the Congress 


On April 6th, the President was to read 
his message to Congress. I reached the 
House just before the Senate filed in. Its 
members had seats on either side in the 
front rows. The Vice-President, as usual 
in joint sessions, sat with the Speaker. 
Each officer on behalf of his body ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the 
President and to conduct him to the floor. 
Members of the Cabinet occupied seats 
to the left of the Speaker’s desk, looking 
toward the body of the House. Diplo- 
mats and the public crowded the galleries. 
Speaker Clark, Wilson’s defeated rival 
for the Democratic nomination, was in his 
usual place. 

There seemed to me to be a distinctly 
tense atmosphere, as if strange things were 
about to happen. Members of Congress 
appeared to be a trifle nervous and some- 
thing of a chill pervaded the air. Some 
members of Congress, I thought, had a 
sullen look. Suddenly the President of 
the United States was announced and the 
Speaker rapped loudly with his gavel. 
The whole body stood up. The President, 
looking, I thought, a trifle pale and tense, 
quickly entered with the committee, 
stepped up on the Speaker’s stand in the 
space between the Vice-President and 
Speaker at the rear and the secretary or 
reading clerk in front, and turned to greet 
the Vice-President and the Speaker. 
Then he faced the body and began speak- 
ing; and thus it was happening again for 
the first time since November 22, 1800, 
when Adams delivered his fourth annual 
address. 

The beauty of the President’s English 
was instantly felt; and his first sentences 
relieved the strain and made for easier 
feeling. They were: 


I am very glad indeed to have this op- 
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portunity to address the two Houses directly 
and to verify for myself the impression that 
the President of the United States is a person, 
not a mere department of the government, 
hailing Congress from some isolated island 
of jealous power, sending messages, not speak- 
ing naturally and with his own voice—that 
he is a human being trying to codperate with 
other human beings in a common service. 
After this pleasant experience I shall feel quite 
normal in all our dealings with one another. 


The next time I saw the President was at 
a Cabinet meeting on Friday, April 11th. 
When he came in I congratulated him 
on his address and on the success of his 
personally appearing before Congress. He 
thanked me and smilingly remarked: 
“‘Congress looked embarrassed. I did not 
feel so.” 

It would be interesting if this step of the 
President should lead to another—the ap- 
pearance in both Houses of members of 
the Cabinet to participate in discussions 
and to answer questions. I hope that it 
will not. I much prefer the present prac- 
tice of having them appear before commit- 
tees to express their views and to aid in 
shaping legislation, unless we are willing 
to go the whole distance and adopt a re- 
sponsible government system, the parlia- 
mentary system. Nothing will be gained 
by trying to mix the two. We cannot 
get the advantages of the parliamentary 
system without taking everything that 
goes with it; and this would mean changes 
of a very radical nature for which our 
people are not ready. Such a system is 
more democratic in that it imposes scarcely 
any check on the expression of the will of 
the people. It would be more in harmony 
with our claims that we are a democratic 
people’ capable of governing ourselves, 
but it is not likely to be seriously con- 
sidered now. 

The presence of members of the Cabinet 
on the floor of either House, so long as they 
are not selected from the majority and re- 
sponsible to Congress, would not greatly 
expedite business or improve the situation. 
They could not be accepted as leaders and 
might be subjected to an annoying hazing. 
Furthermore, many Cabinet officers would 
make a rather sorry spectacle of themselves 
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in exposition and debate. Certainly the 
majority of those in all the Cabinets of 
which I have knowledge would. If the 
practice were adopted, the President would 
have to take parliamentary leadership and 
capacity to speak and to handle a difficult 
crowd more largely into account in select- 
ing his aids, and in doing so might have to 
subordinate other essential qualities, such 
as administrative capacity. Good speak- 
ers are seldom men of great executive 
ability. 

It is a question in my mind whether the 
President can long continue to be the for- 
mal head of the government, the chief of 
his party, and the leader of Congress. It 
may be a task too great for any human 
being to stand up under, and Congress will 
resent his attempt to lead it. He must at 
least have the Presidency better organized. 
He should have as his first aid one of the 
ablest men in the country and under him 
three or four men of exceptional ability, 
one to see that problems affecting a number 
of departments are dealt with promptly 
and in the right fashion, one to establish 
the necessary contacts with Congress and 
the public, including the press, and a 
third to supervise the executive offices. 
The President should ask Congress to 
authorize him to do this and to give him 
money enough to pay a respectable salary 
to each of them, that is, a salary of from 
$25,000 to $40,000. 

If the President’s own party is in power 
in both Houses and he is willing to be a 
gentle leader of Congress, if he is willing to 
play the game of the professional politi- 
cian, he may at times bend Congress to his 
purpose, especially if he is inclined to use 
patronage as a bribe; but otherwise he is 
likely to have trouble. And if the oppos- 
ing party is in power in one or both Houses 
—an absurd situation, which is the rule 
rather than the exception—the President 
is certain not to be able to lead. At crit- 
ical junctures, when the President has 
been a strong character and has seriously 
tried to lead, the Congress has refused to 
follow and chaos has resulted. 

At such times there have developed 
difficult situations, menacing, humiliating 
deadlocks, or defeats; and not infrequently 
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there have appeared, in the President’s own 
party, groups which were more hostile to 
him than were many of the opposing party. 
We need only recall the administrations of 
Jackson, Johnson, and Cleveland. After 
the ‘Light in the West” appeared, many 
Democrats hated Cleveland more than 
they hated Republicans and more than 
Republicans hated him. And it may well 
be doubted whether, if Lincoln had lived, 
he would not have suffered a worse martyr- 
dom at the hands of his party, led by 
Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner, 
than he did at the hands of Booth. Con- 
gress, and particularly the Senate, does 
not like a “boss.” 

Foreign problems continued to occupy 
much time and thought. China was again 
pressing for attention. After much dis- 
cussion, it developed, as the President re- 
marked, that it was the sense of the meeting 
that China should be recognized if the 
Assembly convened in regular and orderly 
session on April 15th. This was to be 
done through the Secretary of the Legation 
in Peking. 

At the ensuing meeting on April 15th, 
the President said that he had been giving 
much thought to the matter of Panama 
Canal tolls and that he was inclined to be 
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against the existing exemption of American 
ships on both economic and moral grounds. 
I quickly expressed my concurrence. 
Bryan was inclined to oppose repealing 
the exemption. He feared that the rail- 
roads wanted tolls charged for their own 
ends! He thought they could, in that 
event, either secure more traffic or increase 
their rates! 

The situation was especially difficult. 
The Democratic party had declared for 
exemption, possibly on Bryan’s initiative, 
and this made it embarrassing to act. 
The President was in favor of rescinding 
the action outright, frankly and immedi- 
ately. He did not wish to suggest arbitra- 
tion. The Senate, he thought, was prob- 
ably against either course. Mr. Bryce 
had suggested that the President make a 
statement favoring arbitration, if the law 
could not be repealed, but this was re- 
garded as unreasonable. 

Foreign questions were uppermost at 
the meeting Friday, April 18th. China 
had not been recognized. The Assembly 
had not organized. Most of us urged that 
we await further developments and inform- 
ation, but Bryan was in favor of immediate 
action. The President decided that the 
matter should be deferred. 





a host of new perplexities. 





MR. HOUSTON’S NEXT INSTALLMENT 


In his next installment of “Eight Years With Wilson,” Mr. Houston 
reveals new facts about the series of crises confronting the new Administra- 
tion in the first year of its existence, before the Great War arrived to add 
He tells of discussions in the Cabinet of the 
probability of war with Japan over the California law forbidding land owner- 
ship by Japanese and of debate over the defense of the Philippines. He 
tells also of an explosion by Bryan in Cabinet meeting and of the evidence 
of a widening gulf between the President and the Secretary of State. 
charming humor and philosophy he tells also of other Cabinet members; 
he writes of one: “McAdoo is a solitaire player. 
or care for teamwork and does not invite discussion or suggestions.” 
are only a few of the gems from the next installment of what will undoubt- 
edly be ranked as one of the brilliant political histories of our era. 
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Some Ugly Facts About America 


cAn Editorial ~Announcement 


When the Wortp’s Work in December started its publication of the series of 
five articles entitled ‘“‘The Rising Tide of Crime,” public interest in Mr. Veiller’s 
analysis immediately became widespread. Scores of letters have been received, 
from governors, from judges and law enforcement authorities both in this country 
and England, from students, and from citizens concerned over this great national 
problem. In view of the inquiries about Mr. Veiller and the forthcoming articles 
in his series, the editors are pleased to give some facts about the author and a 
synopsis of his articles. 

The facts about Mr. Veiller—He has spent many years studying the problem 
of crime, and is chairman of the Criminal Courts Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York. In this capacity he has studied the problem of 
crime and the administration of justice at first hand and has compared his own 
findings with the studies made in other parts of this country, and in other coun- 
tries. The series which he is contributing to the WortpD’s Work is, therefore, 
based not only upon intensive study but also upon long experience. The articles 
not only picture accurately the present deplorable conditions but in the last 
installment they give a program for the reduction of crime that is sound in theory 
and has been tested and proved successful. 

In his first article, Mr. Veiller told of the prevalence of crime and some oi the 
causes contributing to that prevalence. In 1923 there were 10,000 murders in 
America (11,000 in 1924), as compared to 151 homicides in England and Wales. 
More men are slain with the pistol in New York City in one year than are mur- 
dered in all of England and Wales in the same period. And Chicago and others 
of our cities beat whole nations at murder. Robbery is thirty-six times as prev- 
alent in New York as in London, and in Chicago it is one hundred times as prev- 
alent. Our economic loss from crime runs into the billions—and is growing 
year by year. 

In his second article, appearing in January, Mr. Veiller described how the 
technicalities of the law frequently save the criminal from a just punishment, 
and of the growing popular impression that ‘‘you can get away with murder if 
you have money.”’ He also told of the abuse of the privilege of bail and asserted 
as a remedy that “the giving of bail for compensation should be absolutely pro- 
hibited by law.”’ 

In his third article, beginning on the next page but one, he paints in greater 
detail his picture of “The Rising Tide of Crime” by explaining that: 


First, a murderer has a three-to-one chance that he will escape 
arrest, and he is, therefore, free to commit other murders after the 
first. The chances of escaping arrest for burglary and other crimes 
are even better—for the criminal. Even if the murderer is arrested he 
has a twelve-to-one chance of escaping conviction, and his chances of 
the death penalty are one hundred to one. 
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Second, even if apprehended, the criminal is allowed free on bail 
and very often he jumps the bail, which is apt to turn out to be uncol- 
lectable. 

Third, many criminals continue their profession while out on bail 
during the long delays in our courts, and even if the accused is finally 
convicted he can still gain several years by appeals. 

Fourth, the criminal bar makes a business of getting criminals free, 
regardless of the fact that in most cases these felons continue to menace 
society, and that this criminal bar is often much abler than the average 
prosecuting attorney, whose business is to convict criminals. 

Fijth, there are great abuses of the parole system. Paroled con- 
victs commit robberies, and even murders, as graphically illustrated by 
the clippings from the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


In his fourth article, to be published next month, Mr. Veiller tells how Eng- 
land successfully coped with the same situation seventy years ago. He says: 
“England’s situation seventy years ago was so closely parallel to our own situa- 
tion to-day that it is astounding. She emerged from that situation, not by 
changing her institutions but by enforcing her criminal laws and by changing her 
administration. In England punishment for crime follows swiftly and surely. 
Punishment is a deterrent there. There are no delays. Trials last but a few 
hours, even in the most serious cases. The facts are fully presented. Justice 
is done.” 

In his fifth article, to appear in April, he discusses the remedies: Restore the 
criminal bar to respectability; alter the system and raise the character of the 


public prosecutor’s office; divorce politics from the administration of criminal 
justice; deprive the criminal of his tools—these are only a few of the steps that 
must be taken. By doing as England did we can check this tide of crime, save 
lives and money, and restore law and security in America. 
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The Menace of Paroled Convicts 


A Third Article on the Rising Tide of Grime 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


O PERSON contemplating a crime, 
N on looking about him and seeing 
what happens to the criminal in 
this country, would fear the consequences 
of hisact. Even if he were to contemplate 
murder, he knows that the chances are 
three to one that he will never be arrested; 
twelve to one that if arrested he will never 
be convicted; and more than a hundred 
to one that if convicted he will not be put 
to death. 

In no other country in the civilized 
world are evil men thus permitted to work 
their will upon society, unchecked and 
unhindered; nowhere else are murder, 
robbery, burglary, and every conceivable 
kind of crime successfully practiced as a 
profession. This has not always been the 
case in the United States. It is a develop- 
ment of recent years. The increase in 
crime is coterminous with the breakdown 
of our judicial system—with the failure 
to enforce our criminal laws. In England, 
in France, in every country of Europe, laws 
are still made to be obeyed and are 
enforced. The unsupported statement 
that punishment is not a deterrent, made 
with such assurance by the soft-hearted 
and soft-headed theorists who would do 
away with all punishment and who believe 
that all crime is a disease, receives a severe 
shock when tested in the light of experi- 
ence. 

It is not, of course, possible to tell ac- 
curately to how great an extent the fear 
of punishment, the fear of the death 
penalty, the fear of imprisonment for a 
long term operates upon the man who is 
contemplating a crime. But those who 
have close contact with criminals, who 
meet them on a footing of intimacy, who 
know them as human beings, know that 
the professional criminal does weigh with 
the greatest care the possibilities of punish- 


ment and the extent to which he is likely 
to be deprived of his liberty. 

For convincing evidence, however, we 
have only to look at those countries in 
which crime is really punished, in which 
serious crimes are punished severely. 
It is not for nothing that in 1923—the 
latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able—there were but 151 cases of man- 
slaughter in England and Wales with its 
38,000,000 people, whereas in the United 
States with its 100,000,000 people there 
were 10,000 during the same period. 

The man contemplating murder or 
deliberate homicide in England knows, 
while he is deliberating, that if he kills 
his fellow man, within the short period 
of six weeks or a little more he will surely 
die for his crime; consequently, if one may 
judge by the small number committed, 
he hesitates before undertaking so hazard- 
ousadeed. Contrast this with the “ Why- 
should-I-care?—Nothing-will-yet-me”’ at- 
titude of the potential murderer in the 
United States. 

Nor is this contrast confined to murders. 
It is not without significance that rob- 
bery is thirty-six times as prevalent in 
New York City as it is in London; that 
in Chicago it is a hundred times as preva- 
lent. There is but one reason for this. 
In London robbery is punished and 
punished severely, and punishment is 
swift and certain. In New York and 
Chicago it is seldom punished. Let us 
examine the exact facts in this country. 

In Chicago in 1923 less than one half of 
the defendants tried for murder were 
penalized. Of the nine men sentenced to 
hang, one was put to death—and because 
he only was without financial means to 
avail himself of the resources that would 
have enabled him to escape as did the 
eight others. And many murderers escape 
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arrest. The number of unsolved murder 
mysteries is steadily growing in all our 
great cities. This situation is not confined 
either to Chicago or to Illinois. New York 
has a somewhat similar record. 

One hundred and forty-six homicides 
among policy holders cost the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in claims 
the sum of $724,000 in one year. It was 
found that during the last six months of 
1922, out of these 146 homicides, including 
114 manslaughter or murder cases, only 
one single individual paid the penalty with 
his life; 35 went to jail, 1 was paroled, 1 
was fined, and the rest—108, or 74 per 
cent.—either were never apprehended, 
had been set free, or were awaiting trial 
at the time the report was made. 

To expect punishment to be a deterrent 
under these circumstances is preposterous. 
Punishment can deter only when it 
punishes. And when the criminal can 


continue in a life of crime and go on his 
way with perfect impunity (and im- 
munity), why should any one expect the 
nominal punishments that are enumerated 


in the statute to act as a deterrent? 

In New York the penalty for murder is 
death. Notwithstanding this fact, it ap- 
pears from the official records that in 1924, 
although there were 136 convictions for 
murder in New York State, only 4 persons 
paid the penalty with their lives; that is, 
97 per cent. of those convicted of murder 
escaped the death penalty. It is stated 
that in New York City a murderer runs 
only one chance in eight of being caught 
by the police and convicted. 

In one of our larger cities during one 
year, felony complaints were filed against 
about 3,000 persons, of whom only about 
roo ever served so much as one day 
in the penitentiary. In Cleveland two 
thirds of those who commit serious crimes 
are never arrested. Of the one third 
arrested, two thirds are never convicted. 
In that city only one out of eight comes 
up for sentence. Putting it in other 
words, in a three-year period, of the 
persons arrested for murder, almost 60 
per cent. escaped punishment of any kind. 
Nor are these conditions confined either 
to the Middle West or to the Eastern 
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states. They are to be found equally in 
Southern cities. 

In Baltimore in 1923 the records show 
that the felon had two chances out of 
three that he would not be arrested, and 
eight chances out of nine that he would not 
be punished if arrested. In that city the 
guilty felon was caught and punished in 
one case in twelve in 1923. Last year 
only 26.5 per cent. of felonies were solved 
by arrest; 73.5 per cent. of those com- 
mitting felonies went free and were not 
even apprehended. Of the reported 
murderers but 41 out of 55 were caught. 
Of the burglars but 516 out of 2,442, and 
of robbers only 182 out of 380. 

An eminent statistician is authority 
for the statement that out of 109,777 
homicides occurring in twelve states in 
which there is capital punishment, during 
a period of seven years only 349, or 18 
per cent., of the murderers were put to 
death. 

An indication of the trend in this coun- 
try away from punishment of criminals 
is found in the number of persons put to 
death for murder since 1885. In that year 
there was 1 execution to 16.7 murders, 
that is, the odds in favor of the murderer 
were 16.7 to1. By 1904 the odds that the 
murderer would escape the death penalty 
had increased to 73 to 1. By 1915 the 
odds had lengthened to 77.5 to 1, and by 
1918 to go to 1. 

That punishment, in the rare case when 
it follows the commission of crime, does 
act as a deterrent is shown by an incident 
related by Moorfield Storey, a Boston 
lawyer, who said recently that what 
is needed is prompt judgment and certain 
punishment. When a certain judge took 
his seat on the bench the stealing of letters 
from the mails by post-office employees 
was common, and whenever a man was 
caught and brought before him, the culprit 
made a strong plea for mercy on the 
ground of his family or his dependent 
mother or his sick father or some disabled 
relative, and the case was very apt to be 
“put on file” and disposed of by a nominal 
sentence. 

After this practice had gone on for some 
time the judge announced that thereafter 
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950 CROOKS FREED IN 2 YRS. 





Chicago Is Called 
Center for Horde 
of Criminals 
Unleashed. 


Amazement was expressed by Chica 
go and Cook county authorities last 
night at the knowledge that nearly 
1,000 dangereus criminals—murderers, 
robbers, thieves, burglars, rapisis, at 


tackers of children—have been Joosed 
upon Chicago by Gov. Small’s parole 
board in less than two years. The com- 
plete list’ of loosed convicts, sent to 
prigon from Cook county, appears in 
an adjoining column. The convicts 
from the rest of the state.” paroled 
during the-same period, was not avail- 
able last night. 

This astonishment was added to thut, 
occasioned by the parole of Ira D. 
Perry Jr., a wealthy man’s son, who 
was favored with release after serving 


three years of a life sentence for muz- 
der during a robbery. 


Some Flagrant Cases. 
A few of the. more flagrant cases of 
parole among the $50 are shown here: 
Raymond Costello, paroled Nov. 11, 
1924; now under sentence of death for. 


the murder of a girl ne since raped and 
then killed. 

Campbell McCarthy, served one year 
in prison; paroled Feb. 2, 1925; now 
under sentence of death for the mur- 
der of a night watchman. 

Bernard Papke, “the Lone Gray 
Wolf,” paroled Jan. 24, 1924, since 
identified as the man who Killed Wil- 
liam A. Gleason, a delicatessen store 
proprietor, during a holdup. By a pe- 
culiarity of the jury system he -was 
acquitted of the murder after being 
convicted of the robbery. 

William Dickman, paroled Sept. 25, 
1924, identified as a car barn robber 
but killed in the beer war before he 
could be brought to trial. 

Charles Carrao, paroled Sept. 19, 
1924, now under indictment as one of 
the bombers who preyed on small mer- 
chants. 

Nick Muscato, twice paroled in the 
last year, since arrested as a burglar 
and held in $100,000 bonds. 

Leonard Mascarella, paroled May 15, 
1925, caught Nov. 380 after he and three 
companions, robbery bent, attempted 
to kill Policeman George Wanland. 

Ex-Convict Shoots Readily. 

Detective bureau officials attribute 
many of the city’s major crimes to 
paroled convicts. In many recent rob 
beries of banks, pay roll messengers, 
stores, etc.. pictures of some of the 
men released from Joliet or Pontiac 
were picked out by the victims. The 
big trouble has been to catch them. 

Paroted convicts nearly always shoot 
policemen to avoid arrest, the bureau 
heads said last night, rearrest usually 
meaning return to prison without trial. 
So they kill or try to kill 


HOW CRIMINALS ARE PAROLED TO RENEW THEIR LAWLESS CAREERS 


As part of its campaign against crime and lawlessness, the Chicago Daily Tribune 


recently printed the 


list of the criminals from Cook Countv, Illinois, who had been freed by the state parole board—nearly 


1,000 in two years, for only one county in the state. 


The foregoing reproduction of a few paragraphs 


from the Tribune article shows the desperate character of some of these criminals. 
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any employee of the government found 
robbing the mails would be sent to prison, 
no matter what relatives were dependent 
upon him. The postal employees tried it 
two or three times more, but when they 
found that the judge meant what he said 
and that those who stole actually went to 
prison, stealing from the mails in that 
district stopped and has not been renewed. 

That punishment for crime, when it is 
achieved, is efficacious is shown again by 
the experience of Chicago. Not long ago 
the stealing of automobiles was one of the 
main sources of robbery in that commun- 
ity. It was suggested that a special 
automobile court be instituted to cope with 
this evil. This was done. The members 
of the gang were indicted and within three 
months all the gangs were broken up and 
their leaders sent to the penitentiary. As 
a result the stealing of automobiles 
dropped 56 per cent. 

Obviously, the first and most helpful 
avenue of escape for the ‘criminal is to 
avoid apprehension. If the criminal is 
not apprehended he cannot be punished, 


and if he is not punished, punishment 
ceases to be a deterrent and crime neces- 


sarily flourishes. The efficiency and skill 
of our police forces, therefore, become 
of paramount importance in the warfare 
against crime. No material reduction in 
crime can be expected where there is an 
inefficient police force. The committee 
of the American Law Institute in its find- 
ings said: 

It cannot be doubted that much of the 
blame for the ineffective administration of 
criminal justice in the United States must be 
borne by our police system; that defects 
in its organization, personnel, and methods 
of work cry loudly for improvement; that 
such improvements will materially aid in 
remedying existing conditions. 

That the committee was right cannot be 
questioned by any one who has even the 
most superficial knowledge of the situ- 
ation. When the perpetrators of two 
thirds of the serious crimes committed 
in a great city are not arrested, it can 
mean one thing, and only one thing— 
that there is an inadequate police depart- 
ment. In the first place, the police 
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departments in practically every city 
in the country are considerably under- 
manned. Except where there are state 
police systems the whole mechanism of 
policing our rural districts is a relic of a 
bygone age and is totally inadequate for 
present-day conditions. 

In European countries the number of 
police is considerably greater in proportion 
to the population than it is in the United 
States, but even a very considerable in- 
crease in the number of our policemen 
will not materially change the situation 
or greatly reduce crime, unless at the same 
time there is a very great improvement in 
the efficiency of that force. In New York 
City there is a police force of 13,100— 
1 policeman to each 500 of population. 
But a very considerable proportion of that 
force is not doing what may be considered 
strictly police duty or, to put it in another 
way, is not engaged in detecting, pre- 
venting, and reducing crime. A large 
part of the police force in all our cities 
to-day is withdrawn for special services, 
the chief one of which is the regulation and 
control of traffic—an important service 
which should be performed unquestionably 
by the police, but not at the expense of the 
protection of the community against the 
depredations of professional criminals. 

While the use of the automobile has 
undoubtedly greatly increased the diffi- 
culties of coping with crime, at the same 
time it has also aided in the apprehension 
of criminals. Along with the greater ease 
that criminals have in communicating 
with one another, there is also greater ease 
on the part of the police departments in 
communicating with their allies in other 
cities, and heading off criminals who are 
making their “get away.” 

While it is true, as the former Police 
Commissioner of New York said, that 
“Now the law breaker can live in New 
Jersey, plan a crime on Long Island, and 
perhaps be in Connecticut before the 
crime is discovered,” it is also true that the 
new methods of detecting crime and of 
coping with it make it possible for the 
police, where they are unhampered and 
free from political control, to cope more 
effectively with crime. 




















THE SERENADERS—“WE AIN’T GWINA STEAL NO MO’.” 


And the sentimental, tearful parole board actually believes it and will release them. 
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Conditions in England are no different 
in this respect. Automobiles are to be 
found in that country in very considerable 
number and criminals there unquestion- 
ably use them; but, notwithstanding this 
fact, the police of England manage to 
cope with crime, manage to keep it down to 
the barest minimum. That the police 
departments of most American cities have 
proved themselves ineffective to cope with 
crime, must be evident to even the most 
casual observer. 

That the Chicago Police Department 
has been inadequate for its task is evi- 
denced by the fact that, when the Chicago 
Crime Commission started its work, it 
found that the first and fundamental job 
it had to undertake was the establishment 
of a proper system of criminal records, 
by which the police department, the 
judges in the courts, and all those having 
to do with crime would be able to find out 
what had happened to the criminal 
population of the city, who they were, and 
what they were doing. This is the very 
foundation work of a police department, 
which, if so organized as to be without 
adequate records of the criminals with 
which it has to deal, is grossly inefficient. 
Nevertheless, this state of affairs can be 
found in practically every important city 
in the United States. 

There is a strong popular impression 
that, not only in New York City but 
throughout the country, members of the 
police force are very largely engaged in 
bootlegging. Recent disclosures resulting 
in the conviction and sentencing to jail 
of seventeen members of the Police De- 
partment of Cincinnati for such practices, 
would seem to bear out this impression. 
In Chicago the records of the Crime 
Commission show how policemen who have 
entered bootlegging, have from that 
degenerated into burglars, hold-up men, 
and robbers. In that city in the year 
1920, three policemen while still on the 
force were involved in charges of burglary, 
one of them being convicted for this crime. 
More than a score, it is reported, were 
involved in whisky-ring activities, a 
Federal investigation revealing that a 
number of them had been engaged ia 
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liquor thefts upon a wholesale scale. That 
crime cannot be effectively controlled 
when the chief agency of the government 
created for the purpose of checking crime is 
itself corrupt, is obvious. It is not sur- 
prising that crime flourishes when the 
criminal is so seldom apprehended. 

Even when caught by the police there 
are many avenues of escape open to him. 
One of the surest ways is through delay. 
The longer he can delay the hearing of 
his case, the better are the chances of 
his escape, for the lapse of time dulls 
the sentiment of the community and blurs 
the memory and impressions of witnesses. 
While the Federal Constitution provides 
that “In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
trial,” this is the last thing which the 
modern professional criminal as a rule 
desires. In addition, the time thus ob- 
tained through constant adjournments 
of the case and through dilatory motions, 
frequently enables the criminal, especially 
where he has an unscrupulous lawyer, 
either to intimidate witnesses or to buy 
them off. As a criminal is at liberty on 
bail during all this time, there is no 
incentive on his part to have a speedy 
trial such as the Constitution contem- 
plated. On the contrary, the longer he can 
delay his trial the better off he is, especially 
as he is free to prosecute his criminal 
career. He has everything, therefore, 
to gain and nothing to lose through delay. 

An amazing illustration, taken from the 
records of the Chicago Court, of the abuse 
of continuances, is found in the case of 
Frank Rio and his associates. On May 
28, 1918, two indictments charging larceny 
were returned against this man. He 
was admitted to bail in $3,000 and the 
case was continued. About a year later, 
while out on bail for the previous offenses 
and with the original indictments yet 
undisposed of, two additional indictments 
were returned against him for burglary 
and holdups. Three weeks later a fifth 
indictment was returned, charging burg- 
lary, and he was again admitted to bail. 

The Chicago Crime Commission, com- 
menting on this case, becomes somewhat 
ironical and says: 
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NEARLY A THOUSAND CRIMINALS RELEASED UPON CHICAGO IN TWO YEARS 








This cartoon was printed by the Chicago Daily Tribune in its crusade against crime. 
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During the hot spell Rio seems to have 
become “peeved’’ with the action of the 
prosecuting attorney in setting his case for 
trial, and on June 24, 1919, he openly ex- 
pressed his disapproval by walking out of 
the court room while the court was in ses- 
sion, and his bonds were forfeited. 

It appears, however, that Rio’s business 
engagements were not seriously interfered 
with by the forfeiture of his bonds; for we 
find that new indictments, one charging 
burglary and the other larceny, were returned 
shortly thereafter, namely July 9, 1919. This 
brought the total number of pending indict- 
ments against him up to 7. 

In October there was a trial and on the 
robbery indictments returned the May pre- 
vious there was a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

The history of this case is extremely inter- 
esting as showing the annoyances to which one 
who engages in the business of burglary and 
crime is subjected by the law. It will be 
noted that during the pendency of the original 
case in the Criminal Court, Rio accumulated 
a total of 8indictments. It appears, however, 
that the verdict of ‘Not Guilty’’ on 1 of the 
8 charges pending against him had a stimu- 
lating effect because shortly thereafter he was 
arrested for an alleged theft of furs valued 
at thousands of dollars. He was again 
indicted and released on a $35,000 bond. 


On January 18, 1922, two men were 
indicted for the murder of a Chicago 


policeman. Since that time the case has 
been up thirty-four times before ten 
judges of the criminal court. After the 
lapse of a year the jury disagreed. 

In another case, in which a police 
officer shot and killed a bailiff in an 
argument in a saloon while off duty, the 
case had been in the criminal court for 
two years and four months without 
final disposition. On February 3, 1923, 
a jury returned a verdict of “Guilty.” A 
motion for a new trial was entered at that 
time. Since then the case has been 
continued nineteen times. Altogether, 
this case has been up thirty times before 
six judges before it was finally decided. 

Data collected from the records of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County [Chicago] 
show that up to a few years ago twenty 
or more continuances of cases lasting over 
a period of two or three years was not 
unusual, These cases are cited from the 
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records of the Chicago Court not because 
this practice has necessarily been worse 
in Chicago than in other communities 
but because, owing to the records of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, definite facts 
are available that are not available in 
other communities. 

It is obvious that such delays as those 
cited and the further delays resulting from 
the carrying up of cases on appeal, and 
their reversal by the higher court, are 
subversive of justice in our criminal courts. 
It has been well said that the murder cases 
in which there are delays are the murder 
cases in which there are acquittals. All 
thoughtful students of crime agree in the 
conclusion that where the administration 
of justice is quick and sure crime dim- 
inishes. 

The Chicago Crime Commission early in 
its work reached the conclusion that crime 
flourished because criminals escaped pun- 
ishment and that the principal avenue 
of escape was the delay in the trial of 
criminal cases. 

That these views are not theoretical has 
been amply borne out by those com- 
munities where the administration of 
criminal justice has been speeded up. 
Early in 1920 it happened that 135 persons 
previously indicted for murder were await- 
ing trial in Chicago. In 104 of these cases 
the accused were at liberty on bail. In 
the majority of cases so much time had 
elapsed since the indictment that witnesses 
had disappeared, evidence had been lost, 
and successful prosecution made most 
difficult. As a result of this situation 
being called to the attention of the au- 
thorities, four judges of the civil court 
volunteered to sit in the criminal court and 
try the cases until the murder docket was 
cleared. The trial of these cases resulted 
in the sentencing of 12 to hang and of 12 
to the penitentiary for a period of from 
one year to life. 

The effect on the number of murders and 
other crimes of violence in Chicago was 
electrical. Immediately following the 
speedy disposition of these cases, the 
murder rate in Chicago dropped 51 per 
cent. In 1919 (for the first seven months), 
there were 232 murders in that city; in 
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1920, following these trials, the number 
of murders dropped to 87, and in 1921, 
there were but 91 murders for this same 
period. Similar results were observed in 
Cleveland, where a change in the methods 
of trying cases was put into operation 
and brought about their expedition. 

But if the criminal has not escaped by 
eluding the police, skipping bail, or delays 
in court, and if he is finally convicted; 
still he has a very good chance of escaping 
punishment. It is still possible to con- 
tinue at liberty for some time—often 
for years—through the liberality of our 
system of providing many appeals in 
practically every case. 

If such appeals were limited, as they are 
in England, to a single appeal, it would 
be quite different; but, unfortunately, 
there is almost indefinite appeal. In 
many states there are three distinct 
appeals from every judicial decision of 
our criminal courts. Thus, the criminal 
is able to drag out indefinitely the trial 
of his case and there is every advantage 
to him in doing so. For when his case 
" reaches the final court it has become so 
blurred that he is likely to get off with 
a very light sentence or to escape punish- 
ment entirely, if the higher court sends it 
back for retrial upon some technical 
ground, as it so often does. 

One of the most serious elements in this 
situation is found in the reversals by the 
higher courts of the trial courts’ decisions. 
Ex-Governor Herbert S. Hadley of Mis- 
souri a few years ago made an examination 
of a number of affirmances and reversals 
in ten typical American states—Alabama, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, Michigan, Georgia, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania. This study 
disclosed that in a total of 1,426 cases 
reviewed by the higher courts, 946 were 
affirmed and 480, or one third, were re- 
versed, or reversed and remanded. That 
is, in more than one third of the cases 
reviewed the conviction was set aside. 

The effect of such reversals upon the 
administration of justice was effectively 
pointed out recently by Judge Jacob 
H. Hopkins, the Chief Justice of the 
Criminal Court of Chicago, who said: 
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Knowing how hard it is to get a conviction, 
when we get an intelligent judge and a 
stiff-necked jury, isn’t it discouraging that 
when those cases go up to courts of appeal, 
in almost, if not altogether, 50 per cent. of 
the time they are reversed and sent back for a 
new trial—and we who are engaged in this 
work know what that is. We know that that 
case after a reversal becomes a dead case. 
The witnesses are dead or scattered or not 
available, and it is almost impossible to get a 
second conviction after a reversal. 


No such situation as exists to-day was 
ever contemplated by those responsible for 
the creation of our scheme of judicial 
procedure. It was unknown in the com- 
mon law and it was unknown in England. 
This was strikingly pointed out by Judge 
Charles H. Hough of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals when he said: 


The common law—meaning thereby that 
legal tradition which is still the backbone of 
our legal thinking—knew practically nothing 
of appeals; it did not even conceive of review- 
ing interlocutory proceedings. The American 
system of appeal from almost every judicial 
act is an obvious and democratic corollary to 
a cheap and democratic court system. It has 
done, and is doing, more to hamper—and 
indeed to prevent—law enforcement than any 
other one thing. Enforcement delayed is 
largely enforcement denied. This effect is 
especially evident on the criminal side. 


It would be impossible for the criminal 
to cheat justice, if he were not aided by 
members of the legal profession—if he were 
not aided by the criminal lawyer, or the 
“lawyer criminal.” It is not strange, 
therefore, that leaders in the legal pro- 
fession should feel it upon their consciences 
to do something about this situation; 
for every lawyer must realize that the 
profession itself must bear the burden 
of this grievous charge. It is hard upon 
the high-minded, able, public-spirited 
member of the Bar to have this stigma 
resting upon his profession, and the more 
high-minded he is, and the more civic 
spirit he has—and most members of the 
legal profession have civic spirit developed 
to a very high degree—the more he will 
feel the horror of this situation for which 
his profession is held accountable. 
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In the last analysis, however, blame does 
lie with the legal profession. For the 
practice of the criminal law has been 
considered not respectable now for many 
years. It has been looked down upon 
by the legal profession as a whole, as some- 
thing which gentlemen could not afford 
to touch. Members of the Bar as a rule 
view it with aversion, feeling that it leads 
them into associations and contacts and 
practices which are repugnant to their 
sense of propriety and to their conscience. 

And so, gradually, a situation has been 
brought about by which the practice of 
the criminal law has been to a considerable 
extent relegated to men who have not the 
legal attainments to succeed in other 
practice of the law, to men with shady 
reputations, to men with consciences not 
finely tuned to a high sense of civic 
responsibility, to men who are willing 
to do what their criminal clients want— 
in other words, to get them off—and who 
do not hesitate to employ any device or 
practice, to take advantage of any techni- 
cality of the law, to accomplish their ends. 
Thus there has been built up a body of 
practicing lawyers with low standards of 
morality—shrewd, tricky, unscrupulous, 
deserving the epithet “lawyers criminal,” 
for they are separated only by the slightest 
dividing line from the clients whom they 
defend. 

This statement of the avenues of escape 
open to the criminal would not be complete 
without reference to another element— 
and an important one—namely, the char- 
acter of the prosecution. 

How far political control of the public 
prosecutor’s office is responsible for the 
failure of our administration of the 
criminal law it is hard to say. In practi- 
cally every state the office of district 
attorney, or public prosecutor, is a 
political, and generally an elective, one. 
To say that it is generally administered 
politically would be not far from the 
truth. That much of the responsibility 
for failure to enforce the laws laid at the 
door of the courts and the legislature, 
because of defects in the law, rightly rests 
upon the shoulders of the prosecuting 
officer, cannot be gainsaid. 
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There are few public prosecutors’ offices 
that would bear a rigid investigation. 
Such an investigation would disclose 
cases that have been “lost,” others that 
have been pigeon-holed indefinitely, others 
that have been nolled; would disclose 
an improper and inadequate presentation 
of the case in many instances, unending 
delays, and often the acceptance of a plea 
of guilty to a lesser offense in order to save 
the prosecution trouble. 

The public has never quite fully realized 
the tremendous power which the public 
prosecutor, or district attorney, possesses 
in thiscountry. The power to nolle a case, 
or not to prosecute it, exercised by so 
many district attorneys without check 
or hindrance, goes to the very foundations 
of the whole structure of criminal justice. 
Most serious abuses were disclosed in 
Ohio in the recent investigation of criminal 
justice in Cleveland, in this practice of 
the prosecuting attorney in nolleing cases. 
What a preposterous thing to permit so 
vast a power to be lodged in the hands 
of a single public official! _ 

If all of the many avenues which now * 
permit criminals to escape punishment 
were closed, and every criminal were appre- 
hended promptly after the commission 
of his crime, and then promptly tried and 
convicted (in every case where a conviction 
was warranted), and if then there were a 
stern sense of duty resting upon all our 
judges and upon juries so that every 
criminal who deserved it should receive 
the maximum sentence that he could 
receive under the law, crime would still 
flourish—as long as the iniquitous system 
prevails by which desperate criminals, 
convicted of serious offenses and sent to 
prison for long terms, are released in a 
short time upon the so-called parole 
system. 
| It is not quite known just how the 
parole system has gained the headway that 
it has in this country. It is, however, 
a development of recent years. Three 
forces are back of it: 

First, organized crime, which naturally 
approves of a system that releases erimi- 
nals from prison in a short time. 

Second, the desire of prison wardens, 
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keepers, and all the personnel of the 
prison staff to save themselves the trouble 
of keeping in order a turbulent crowd of 
unruly men. If a criminal knows that 
by behaving he can get out of prison 
in a short time, and that if he misbehaves 
he will have to stay there a long time, the 
chances are all in favor of his behaving 
himself. This in our opinion has been 
the chief factor in developing the parole 
system to its present illogical and pre- 
posterous status. 

Third, the organized efforts of well- 
meaning sentimentalists, who are unable 
to see anything but the welfare of the 
individual criminal and are interested 
only in the reform of the criminal, to the 
exclusion of any consideration of his 
victims or of society as a whole. 

More weight has been given to the 
opinions of this last group than is war- 
ranted. They have never presented any 
convincing evidence as to the efficacy of 
reform efforts with men of this type. 
If they had been able to show conclusively, 
and through definite cases, large numbers 
of instances in which men committed 
to prison had reformed when released, 
and subsequently become decent and 
law-abiding citizens, making restitution 
for their past misdeeds in so far as they 
could, it would be different. But there 
has never been any such demonstration. 
All that the proponents of this scheme 
have had to offer has been their theoretical 
belief that prison does nobody any good 
and that justice should not be punitive— 
or, as they put it, “vindictive.” It has 
been many centuries since justice could 
be accused of being that. 

Thus far there has been no organized 
effort to offset the effect of these three 
forces working for the extension and 
sustaining of the parole system. 

/ While there have been many abuses of 
the parole system in many states, those 
that have come to light in New York State 
recently have attracted wide attention— 
and properly so. Not long ago New York 
was startled by the deed of a paroled 
convict, a young Negro criminal named 
Boddy, who shot and killed two police 
officers. It appears that Boddy had been 
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sent to the penitentiary in 1919 for 
burglary, but was turned loose in March 
of the same year under the operation 
of the parole system. Within thirty days 
after he had been set at liberty, he was 
again arrested for burglary, and a month 
later arrested a second time for the same 
offense, but managed to escape conviction. 
He was caught, however, in August and 
sent to prison; but, notwithstanding his 
long record as a professional criminal, 
he was turned loose on parole in January, 
1922. While on that parole he shot and 
killed two New York policemen. His 
case illustrates beautifully how the parole 
system works. Here was a professional 
criminal, a man of desperate character, 
constantly in the hands of the police. It 
may well be asked: Why should such aman 
be turned loose upon society? And yet 
the law permitted it, and the Parole Board 
was quick to set him free. As a result two 
brave police officers lie in their graves. 

Another striking case is that of the 
so-called “angel-faced”’ choir-boy burglar, 
Raymond Beck. At the age of thirteen, 
in 1911, this boy was arrested for the first 
time in connection with a series of rob- 
beries and sent to a juvenile reformatory. 
In March, 1912, he escaped from the 
institution but was captured and taken 
back. In October of the same year he 
escaped for the second time. Eleven 
days afterward he was recaptured, and 
boasted of having committed a burglary 
a day while he was at liberty. In the 
following January he was set free on) 
parole, and while on parole was arrested | 
for another burglary and once more sent 
back to the asylum. His fourth escape 
occurred three months later. 

Two years after that, in June, 1914, he 
was arrested with a bag of loot in his 
possession and sentenced to Elmira Re- 
formatory, where he stayed until August, 
1915. By the end of the year he had 
been arrested for another burglary and 
this time was sent to Sing Sing Prison on 
six indictments with a ten-year straight 
sentence, but under the parole law he was 
set free at the end of seven years. A few 
months afterward he was again arrested, 
when he confessed that he had committed 
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twenty-five robberies since his release 
on parole. 

Although he now faced the possibility 
of a sentence for life as an habitual 
criminal, through bargaining with the 
prosecuting officer he was allowed to 
plead guilty to a charge of burglary in the 
third degree as a second offender, and was 
sentenced to eight years. He even per- 
suaded the prosecutor to allow that 
eight-year sentence to run concurrently 
with his term for violating his parole. 
In other words, he serves no extra time for 
that violation and can be back again at 
his burglaries in less than six years. What 
a travesty of justice! 

Even when criminals are sent up for 
life the police are astonished to come face 
to face with them on the streets of New 
York. Take the case of “Shorty” Miller. 
Miller has been arrested ten times for 
safe burglary and in May, 1920, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment; but about 
three years later he was out on parole. 
He had served his “life sentence’’ in just 
three years and five months! 

It is unbelievable, but men are actually 
sentenced to prison for life a second time, 
as in the case of the notorious convict, 
Meyer Oskowitz, who at the present time 
is serving his second “life” sentence— 
unless in the interim since this article has 
been written the parole board has seen 
fit to set him free once more. 

A member of the New York legislature 
has recently shown that a man serving 
his first term on a five-year sentence 
under the operation of the parole laws, 
will actually serve but three years and 
nine months; but the old offender, in jail 
for the third or fourth time, can get out in 
less time, or in three years, three months, 
and twenty days. Under a_ ten-year 
sentence, the first termer has to serve 
a minimum of seven years and six months, 
but the old-timer may cut it to six years, 
one month, and one day. A fifteen-year 
sentence is cut to eleven years, two 
months, and fifteen days for the first 
offender; but to eight years and five days 
for the habitual offender. While on a 
twenty-year sentence, the first offender can 
get out in fourteen years, eleven months, 
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and ten days, but the hardened criminal 
in ten years, one month, and twenty-five 
days. 

It thus appears that on a twenty-year 
term the hardened criminal will be let out 
of jail nearly five years earlier than will 
the first offender; that on a fifteen-year 
sentence the hardened criminal will be let 
out more than three years earlier than will 
the first offender; and that on a ten-year 
sentence, the hardened criminal will be let 
out more than a year before the first 
offender. 

It sounds as if such legislation had been 
made in a mad-house. It is incredible 
that such should be the law in New York 
State. 

The effect of laws of this kind upon 
judges in sentencing prisoners must be 
most discouraging. It gives them a sense 
of helplessness, of inability to deal ade- 
quately with a situation, when they havea 
hardened criminal before them who should 
be confined in prison for a long term, to 
realize that though they may give him 
the maximum sentence permitted by law, 
he will be at liberty in a few years, free 
to ply his nefarious trade. 

When prisoners cannot get out on parole 
as soon as they would like, they are often 
able to persuade some soft-hearted or 
soft-headed governor to release them 
through the pardoning power. Even when 
the law forbids release on parole and it is 
not possible to obtain a pardon from the 
governor of the state, there are other 
ingenious methods that can be employed 
by which the prisoner is set at virtual 
liberty—such as the charming practice 
which prevails in Ohio, by which the 
wardens of various state institutions are 
enabled to release prisoners in their charge 
as “trusties’’ to serve in various capacities 
in state institutions outside of prison walls. 
One case which attracted much attention 
was that of the murderer of a Cleveland 
policeman, who had been released after 
a short time of confinement and assigned 
to act as gardener at the Governor’s 
mansion. 

An investigation of this practice in 
Cleveland about a year ago disclosed that 
about thirty murderers sentenced to con- 
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finement in the Ohio Penitentiary were 
thus detailed to special labor outside 
the walls of the penitentiary. The Board 
of Clemency or Pardons in that state may 
not parole a murderer until he has served 
ten full years of his sentence, but the 
warden of a penitentiary may detail 
a murderer to an attractive job under 
pleasant surroundings, it appears, after 
he has served a much shorter period 
—in fact, immediately after he has been re- 
ceived at the penitentiary. 

Indeed, it would not be srtange if, in the 
face of this, those officially responsible 
for combating crime should become 
discouraged. The police apprehend a 
criminal, the prosecuting attorney and 
the court after great trouble put the 
criminal in prison, and then the prison 
doors are opened and murderers, thugs, 
swindlers, hold-up men, cut-throats, and 
desperadoes of all kinds are turned loose 
again upon society, to return to the scenes 
of their crimes and take up their careers 
where they left off. Is it strange that 
under these circumstances the tide of 
crime should continue to rise? 

The attitude of the American people 
toward law enforcement is to a greatextent 
responsible for the prevalence of crime in 
America. ‘The committee of distinguished 
lawyers of the American Bar Association, 
looking into this subject, pointed out in its 
report that ‘The one serious obstacle to 
the enforcement of the criminal law arises 
from the attitude of the law-abiding 
citizen when called upon to aid in its actual 
administration,” adding that “The Amer- 
ican temperament adjusts itself to sym- 
pathy with the accused, and corresponding 
disregard for the rights of the public,” 
and that “In cases where much public 
feeling is aroused the man of affairs too 
often deserts the cause of justice.” 
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There has been developing in recent 
years, as every. thoughtful observer recog- 
nizes, a growing tendency on the part 
of the public generally to be unwilling to 
inflict punishment upon an offender, no 
matter what his misdeeds—a growing 
feeling on the part of the community that 
no one must be allowed to suffer anything. 
It is, perhaps, a part of the present-day 
tendency manifested in the bringing up of 
children, which has forsaken the old idea 
of character development through dis- 
cipline, often through suffering and pri- 
vation, and seems to have reached a 
philosophy founded on the principle that 
no one must be allowed to suffer any- 
thing at all. 

Every day this tendency is manifested 
in our courts. It is getting more and more 
difficult to find a jury that will stand up to 
its responsibilities. Instead of confining 
themselves to ascertaining the facts, again 
and again we witness juries bringing in 
findings of a lesser degree of guilt than 
that charged. When questioned for a 
reason the jurymen invariably reply that 
they didn’t want the offender to be sent 
away for so long a time as would have been 
the case if they had found him guilty 
of the greater crime. When it comes 
to woman offenders it is unsafe to make 
any predictions. 

Certainly “society cannot afford to 
sacrifice itself out of mere pity for the 
pitiless, or destroy itself with mercy for 
the merciless.” 

While much of the present disregard for 
law in the United States is part of a spirit 
that is manifest in all countries, the fact 
remains that in England—with similar 
institutions—there is no such situation. 
In England the laws are enforced. In 
America they are disregarded. If England 
can achieve justice, cannot we? 
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E HAD been at the Little White 

Lake in the center of the Gobi 

Desert for two days. When the 
fossil hunters with the archzologist ar- 
rived at camp in the evening I walked out 
to the car for their report. They said very 
little, but I know the signs of an unusual 
discovery. Granger couldn’t keep a sus- 
piciously satisfied expression from his tan- 
ned face. 

“Out with it, Walter, what have you up 
your sleeve?” said I. 

“Don’t pick on me. I haven’t done 
anything. Nelson is to blame,’’ he chuck- 
led, as I poked him in the ribs. 

I whirled on Nels. ‘What on earth 
have you been doing, you wretched arche- 
ologist?” I shouted. “Hurry up, I can’t 
wait any longer.” 

“Well,” said Nels, “it isn’t much, but I 
guess we’ve got a skeleton of Pleistocene 
man.” 

Pleistocene man! Good Heavens! What 
we had all been dreaming of for years! 

I fired questions like bullets from a 
machine gun. The facts were as follows. 
During an earlier exploration I had lo- 
cated a deposit of gray clay which appeared 
to be of the Ice Age. Granger and Berkey 
confirmed it by bringing in fossil bones of 
horse and mastodon. Nelson had gone 
out in the morning to examine it for stone 
artifacts, or traces of primitive human life. 
He found nothing until just before sun- 
down, when the great discovery had been 
made. There was not time to excavate 
the skeleton and the men returned to camp 
to report to me. 

I could hardly control my excitement 
and wanted to celebrate, but Nelson, the 
_ most conservative scientist out of captiv- 
ity, said ‘Better wait. There is always a 


chance that it is a grave, you know. It 
might be some pre-Mongol people who 
buried their dead in this bank.” That 
was a possibility, and I postponed the cele- 
bration. However, I did not sleep much 
that night. In my dreams, primitive men 
were fighting a battle to the death with 
gigantic fish just outside the tent. 

Morning saw us early at the Pleistocene 
deposit and we waited almost breathlessly 
while Nelson set to work to excavate the 
skeleton. It was in loose clay and the 
matrix was easily warped away. Horrors, 
a bit of decayed wood! My heart went 
down and down, when a leg bone was ex- 
posed wrapped in birch bark. Our dream 
of Pleistocene man was shattered hope- 
lessly. This was a burial, as Nelson had 
suggested that it might be. True enough, 
it was old, but only a paltry thousand 
years or so and that meant nothing in our 
young lives. It must have been pre- 
Mongol, for now there are no birch trees 
within hundreds of miles of this region and 
there have been none for many centuries. 

We had hoped that the man had lived a 
hundred thousand years ago, when masto- 
don roamed the forest in the Ice Age. We 
had hoped that he might have been Nean- 
derthal or earlier—perhaps even as far 
back as the famed Pithecanthropus of Java. 
I have had disappointments in my life, but 
that was one of the bitterest I have ever 
known. There was nothing for it, how- 
ever, but to laugh and say: “‘ Well, we are 
on his trail. Wait till next time.” 

It was interesting, of course, to get the 
skeleton, for it will tell us much about the 
early inhabitants of Mongolia and what 
manner of men they were. The body 
must have been placed in a grave dug in 
the bank of Pleistocene clay which over- 
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WHERE WE FOUND THE FLINTS LEFT BY THE ANCIENT DUNE DWELLERS 
Much of the evidence of the existence of this prehistoric race of men was found on the spot shown at the 


right of this picture, and in the same stratum, at the left, we found the cache of a present-day Mongol 
who had left his belongings there before starting on a journey. The bluff is from forty to fifty feet high. 




















Before he went on his journey, perhaps to a war, the Mongol hid his belongings in this cave—saddles, 
tents, and utensils. The explorers who found the Dune Dweller flints near-by left his cache as they found 
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THE CACHE OF THE PRESENT-DAY MONGOL 


it, and perhaps some day he will return. 
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EROSION CARRIED THE FLINT CHIPS DOWN TO THE BASIN FLOOR 
Dr. N. C. Nelson, the archzologist, hunted for them on his hands and knees. 


looks the beautiful valley. Probably 
branches had roofed the hole, for many bits 
of wood were mixed with the earth about 
the bones. Strangely enough, the skull ex- 
hibits a very sloping forehead—a primitive 
character—but this probably is due to 
crushing and may not be natural. No 
implements or weapons were present; 
nothing to give a clew to his tribe or race. 
Later we found other skeletons, but they 
were from known graves and did not ex- 
tend false hopes. 

Yet we do know that primitive men who 
made stone tools like those of the Neander- 
thals lived near this very spot a hundred 
thousand years ago. On the gravel plain 
just above and behind the lake, Nelson 
discovered Old Stone Age implements. 
They were hammer stones and scrapers, 
crudely shaped but definite in design and 
of the type known in Europe as Mouster- 
ian, contemporary with Neanderthal man. 
These stooping, heavy-browed hunters 
were cave dwellers in Europe, where their 
remains were first discovered. With 
spears and weapons of the rudest make 
they fought the mammoth, bear, and rhi- 
noceros, dressing skins for clothes. They 


had fire and buried their dead. Some- 
times several skeletons have been found in 
a single grave. 

Even though he lived a hundred thou- 
sand years ago, Neanderthal man was a 
wanderer. Europe, Africa, and recently 
Palestine have produced his bones; now 
we know that he lived in Asia, for our stone 
implements are distinctly of his make. 

In 1923, two Jesuit explorers, Pére Li- 
cent and Abbé Teilhard de Chardin, found 
a great deposit of Mousterian implements 
in the Ordos Desert, just south of the 
region in which we have been working. 
Among the bones of rhinoceros and other 
mammals were heaps of egg shells of the 
giant ostrich Struthiolithus, which raced, 
across the plains of Mongolia and north 
China. Evidently these primitive humans 
had gathered the eggs for food. Since a 
single egg was nearly twice the size of that 
laid by a modern ostrich and would have 
equaled a dozen and a half hen’s eggs it 
was a delicacy not to be despised. 

The deposit found by the Jesuits in the 
Ordos was on the shore of an ancient lake, 
long since ‘‘drowned” by drifting sand. 
Also the implements we discovered in 
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CHARTING THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN IN MONGOLIA 


The tape held by Mr. Andrews and Dr. Nelson shows the location of the stratum in which the Dune 
Dweller flints were buried. Searchers went over every foot of this region in the hunt for flints and evi- 
dences of fireplaces and prehistoric homes. 
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THE DUNE DWELLERS’ JASPER ARTIFACTS WEATHERING OUT OF THE RED SANDSTONE 


For centuries these mute examples of the aboriginal arts remained unseen by the eyes of man, but now 
they are brought to light with their evidences of a race that lived more than twenty centuries ago. 
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SORTING THE DUNE DWELLERS’ FLINTS, A JOB FOR AN EXPERT 
Dr. Nelson was able to set aside all those belonging to prehistoric times. 


Mongolia were near the Little White Lake 
which still exists. Thus it is probable that 
in Asia Neanderthal man, or his counter- 
part, was a lake shore dweller. He could 
not have lived in caves, for there were 
none near where his implements have been 
found. It is probable that he sought the 
protection of a bank not far from the wa- 
ter’s edge, and he may have built himself 
a shelter of branches roofed with skins. 
The fact that in Asia primitive humans 
lived in the open makes it infinitely more 
difficult to discover their remains. Al- 
though in the Ordos Desert the Jesuits 
found evidences of long occupation of a 
single site and in Mongolia we discovered 
a spot on which primitive men must have 
dwelt continuously for twenty thousand 
years or more, not a trace of human bones 
did either of us find. In the case of the 
Ordos locality it probably means that the 
tribesmen buried their dead at some spot 
away from their camp site, because the 
bones of other mammals were preserved. 
In the case of our Mongolian Dune 
Dwellers the interments may or may not 
have been near their dwelling on the old 
lake shore. For some reason conditions 


were not favorable for the preservation of 
bones, human or otherwise. We found 
charred bits near the fireplaces, but com- 
plete bones of any kind were almost non- 
existent. Although many thousands of 
animals must have been eaten at their 
camp during hundreds of generations, the 
bones were not preserved. What became 
of their dead we have yet to discover. It 
is possible, of course, that the early men of 
Asia did not bury their dead, but from 
what we know of primitive human life in 
Europe, it is fair to believe that they did 
make definite interments. 

The Mongols of to-day have a curious 
custom which is peculiarly Central Asian. 
They believe that when a person dies an 
evil spirit immediately takes possession 
of the body and it is extremely unhealthy 
for the living members of the family even 
to touch the corpse. It is something to be 
disposed of as quickly as possible. Often 
the body is placed in a cart which is driven 
rapidly over rough ground. When the 
corpse falls off the driver must not look 
back, else he will attract the evil spirits to 
himself. Sometimes the dead are merely 
dragged away for a short distance and left 
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THE MODERN MONGOL BELIEVES IN KEEPING WARM 


These are not masquerade costumes, but winter apparel. The caps are of sable and can be turned 
down. The long coats and trcusers are of Chinese cloth lined with heavy sheepskin. Gloves are un- 
known, but the long sleeves keep the hands warm. 
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THE CAMERA WAS A CONSTANT DELIGHT TO THE MONGOLS 


They could not understand the wizardry of taking photographs, but 
they were always amused by the white man’s magic. 
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MERIN, THE CAMELEER, 


VIEWS HIS PICTURE IN 
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And his inseparable camel companion keeps him company. 


on the plain to be devoured by the dogs, 
birds, and wolves. I watched a pack of 
dogs dispose of a corpse. It took them 
just seven minutes to dismember it com- 
pletely. 

The Mongols object strenuously to al- 
lowing a person to die in their tent. Often 
I have seen the circular spot on the desert 
where a yurt had been pitched. Beside 
it lay a corpse with the dead embers of a 
fire and a wooden bow! partly filled with 
food. The story was all too plainly told. 
The person was about to die and, leaving 
him to succumb alone, the family had de- 
camped with all their worldly goods. 
Personally, I have saved several women 
who, being very ill, had been taken outside 
the yurt and would have lain exposed to 
rain, sun, and storm until death had 
claimed them. 

That some of us will find primitive hu- 
man bones in the near future is probable. 
The problem would be greatly simplified 
were we dealing with cave dwellers, but I 
believe that success will come if we persist. 

It is only by finding skeletons or skulls 
that we can definitely correlate our Asiatic 


primitive men with those of Europe. 
Their “culture,” the types of.implements 
which they made, and the methods of 
shaping the stone tools tell us that there 
was a relationship. It is improbable that 
two corresponding types of culture would 
have been developed independently in 
widely separated parts of the world. It is 
much easier to believe that there was a 
common origin for the European and 
Asiatic cultures which show such close 
similarity. The question is, Where did 
the ancestral stock develop? 

Now that Neanderthal man with his 
accompanying culture has been found in 
Palestine and Africa his possible migra- 
tion route from Asia is easily mapped. As 
yet it can be considered only as an hy- 
pothesis, but there is excellent ground for 
believing that it will be proved to be a fact. 

If it is true that this branch of the prim- 
itive human race had its origin in Asia the 
view that the Central Asian plateau was 
the homeland of much earlier types of 
man will be greatly strengthened. Pro- 
fessor Henry Fairfield Osborn’s brilliant 
prophecy that it was the center of distri- 
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MILK FOR THE BABIES IN MODERN MONGOLIA 


The camel provides for the infant Mongols and the Mongolian household, as well as for its 
own young. Incidentally, the milker is a woman, not a man as the trousers would indicate. 
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AND THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE FAMILY 


The Mongols have large broods and live in small houses or tents, and 
the children seem to thrive on camel’s milk, 
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A TYPICAL CHINESE CARAVAN REMAINS MONTHS ON THE TRAILS 
They carry tea, cloth, and silk on cart or on camels’ backs. 


bution for much of the mammalian life 
of the world is being more fully demon- 
strated with every year that we work in 
Mongolia. Day by day we are gaining a 
fuller knowledge of the climate, tempera- 
ture, flora, and general conditions during the 
Pleiocene and the early Ice Age, when we 
conceive man’s development to have begun. 

Our geologists are convinced that an ice 
sheet never covered central Asia during the 
Pleistocene. At that time Europe and 
America were being successively invaded 
by glaciers. This is a very important 
factor in the hypothesis of human evolu- 
tion on the great plateau. It is evident 
that, a million years ago and less, the Gobi 
was a very different place from the desert 
of to-day. The temperature was not so 
low; the climate was much less arid; trees 
and meadows existed where now there are 
desolate wastes of sand and gravel. Our 
geologists believe that during the last 
hundred thousand years Mongolia has 
suffered a rapid dehydration. This alone 
is sufficient reason for the migration of 
primitive men to Africa, Europe, and other 
regions where life was easier and game 
more abundant. 


The fact that the Jesuit fathers made 
their discovery of Mousterian flints in the 
Ordos and we found the same type several 
hundred miles to thé north, indicates that 
a hundred thousand years ago Neander- 
thal man was widely distributed in Mon- 
golia. 

We found the same to be true of our 
Dune Dwellers, who lived about twenty 
thousand years ago, at the end of the Old 
Stone Age. Wherever the red sandstone 
stratum in which their flints occur was ex- 
posed, there we found artifacts. In the 
basin below the bluff where Nelson dis- 
covered the supposedly “ Pleistocene skele- 
ton” he obtained a good representation of 
their culture. Near Orok Nor the red 
sandstone appeared again, but he found no 
flints. This was explained by the fact that 
the stratum lay below the old beach levels 
of the lake. Evidently the water had 
covered the region after the Dune Dwel- 
lers had lived there and their implements 
had been washed away. 

Chaney, Shackelford, and Loucks spent 
several days in the lagoons of Orok Nor 
photographing and _ botanizing. They 
found hundreds of water-fowl. Coots, 
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SHIFTING SANDS COVER VAST STRETCHES OF MONGOLIA 


Sweeping winds alter the desert in ever-changing waves and billows, but sometimes tracks and wheel 
marks will remain untouched for months. Merin and his camel companion were ever on the lookout 
for water; a thirsty camel has an unfailing nose for trickles of moisture. 
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AS GREAT A MYSTERY AS THE CAMERA 


The Mongols did not understand the gasoline engine, but they were always ready 
to watch the dexterous Normal Lovell at his repair work. 
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MR. ANDREWS ADJUSTS THE 
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YOUNG CAMEL’S OVERCOAT 


Though frail in early life, the camel becomes tough with age. 


horned and small grebes, red-head mal- 
lard, ruddy and shoveller ducks, bar-head 
geese, swans, storks, and many species of 
gulls, terns, and shore birds swarmed on 
the islands of tuli grass. A great flock of 
white spoonbills was a surprise, as we 
never have seen them elsewhere in Mon- 
golia. The men were about two weeks 
late for nests and therefore the pictures 
were not particularly successful, but 
Chaney obtained a splendid collection of 
plants. 

The flora is much like that of our Ameri- 
can lakes, including water buttercups, 
bladderwort, pond and duck weed, green 
alge cat-tails and tuli. Oddly enough, 
the arrow leaf, pickerel weed, bull rushes, 
and several others of the American flora 
are absent. 

The geologists had an interesting week 
in the mountains investigating cirques, or 
glacier beds, and found the only birch 
trees which we have seen south of 
the Arctic Divide, which is several hun- 
dred miles to the north. Doubtless 
they are the remnants of once extensive 
forests. 

The palzontologists made a most valu- 


able contribution by finding two skulls 
representing a great group of mammals 
known as the Amblypods. Except for 
two teeth, obtained in 1923, this American 
group was unknown in Asia, but was one 
which Professor Osborn had expected 
would be found there. I had discovered 
a single premolar tooth of an animal re- 
lated to Coryphodon in 1923, while we were 
at the “Valley of the Jewels.”” When 
Professor Osborn arrived in our camp at 
the end of the season he was greatly im- 
pressed by my discovery. We visited the 
spot and later drove on for some miles. 
Upon returning, the Professor indicated 
a low sandy exposure. ‘Have you pros- 
pected that?” he asked. 

“No,” said I, “it is the only one in this 
basin that we haven’t seen.”’ 

‘Well, I would like to go over there. | 
don’t know just why, but I want to have a 
look at it.” 

We stopped near the knoll. I did not 
get out, but Granger and Professor Osborn 
walked over to the exposure. As he left, 
the Professor smiled and said, ‘‘I’m going 
to find another Coryphodon tooth.” Two 
minutes later I saw him waving his arms 
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A YOUNG CONDOR REFORMED BY RALPH W. CHANEY 
The bird lost its taste for carrion and demanded fresh meat. 


and shouting: “TI have it. 
Another tooth.” 

He had walked straight out of the car 
to the spot where the tooth lay; yet in two 
seasons of careful search we had found 
only one other! Similar incidents often 
happen in fossil hunting, but I seldom 
write about them. Thus far I think my 
reputation for veracity is about normal; 
yet if I told everything that has occurred 
on this expedition I would be relegated 
to the “Ananias Club” by the majority 
of my readers. 

The two teeth were unmistakable, and 
definitely placed the great group of Ambly- 
pods as former inhabitants of Asia, but 
the skulls which Granger obtained at the 
Little White Lake will tell a more complete 
story of their relationship to the American 
forms. This is of the highest importance. 

Although there was every reason to 
believe that the fossil fields continued 
westward for a long distance, I was anxious 
to see what lay beyond the Altai Moun- 
tains. Day after day I had gazed at the 
massive ramparts barring us from the 
south. The natives related tales of wild 
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camels and of the famed Przewalski 
horse; they told us of barren gravel deserts, 
of sand and mountains, of death from 
thirst. But each tale only strengthened 
that restless urge which every explorer 
knows—the desire to go and see. The 
mountains lay there like a silent challenge. 
We knew that we could cross them on 
ponies, but could it be done with a motor 
car? We would never know until we 
tried. Kozloff, the famous Russian ex- 
plorer, told me that he had crossed the 
Altais somewhere near this spot, but he 
had a caravan of camels. We thought 
that we had located the pass he used, 
for we could see a sharp break in the peaks 
just west of Ike Bogdo. 

On July goth, Roberts, Young, Lovell, 
and I left camp in an automobile with my 
faithful Mongol, Tserin. We carried an 
assortment of spare parts, food for a week, 
and gas to run five hundred miles. Gran- 
ger knew the general direction we intended 
to take and that our objective was to get 
through the mountains some way—if we 
did not return he could trail us in another 
car.: 
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WHERE WE WENT ON OUR LONG JOURNEY INTO THE FORGOTTEN LANDS 


We made many side trips. The numbered side trips are: (1) Search by Walter Granger, Chief Paleon- 

tologist, for new fossil beds; (2) a long trip to the west by Andrews, in ‘search of a route into Turkestan; 

(3) another long trip in search of new fields for 1926 and a new way out; (4) Granger seeks new 

dinosaur beds for 1926; (5) a shorter trip into Ulan Nor valley; (6) the land; beyond the mountains 

which we explored for new fields and for a return route on this side of the range; (7) Uliassutai, mentioned 
in this section of the narrative. 
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Official Photograph by J. B. Shackelford © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. and Asia Magazine 
HOW WE WENT ON OUR JOURNEY 


Without these caravans carrying gasoline and supplies it would have been im- 
possible for us to have covered the territory shown in the map. 
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Official Photograph by J. B. Shackelford © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. and Asia Magazine 
PART OF A HERD OF 50,000 GAZELLES WHICH SWARMED THE PLAINS 


These animals exist in large numbers in Mongolia. They are fleet as the wind and in flight 
represent ‘‘the poetry of motion.’’ Moreover, tey make fine fresh meat. 
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Official Photograph by J. B. Shackelford © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. and Asia Magazine 
IT MAKES THEM ANGRY TO BE COMPELLED TO RUN 


But these herds of wild asses could not satisfy their curiosity about the auto- 
mobile and we made them step along at a brisk rate. 

















A SPOT TEEMING WITH LIFE 


After running a few miles westward we 
headed directly south toward the moun- 
tains. Roberts by taking compass di- 
rections was roughly mapping our route. 
From the summit of a low rise we saw a 
small lake about two miles to the west. 
Gulls and terns were flying over the mir- 
ror-like surface and islets of tuli grass 
stretched a long green finger toward the 
center. From our elevation Roberts 
sketched the shore line while I studied it 
through my powerful binoculars. Slowly 
it began to dawn upon me that something 
was wrong about that lake. The beach 
grew indistinct and the tuli island danced 
about in a most peculiar way. Roberts 
and Tserin both noticed it, too. 

“Bob, I think we had better run over 
there before you go any further with that 
sketch,” said I, and started the engine. 
In five minutes we were on the “shore” 
of the “lake’—only there wasn’t any 
shore and there wasn’t any lake. It was 
the most perfect mirage we had ever seen. 
Not even a suggestion of water or of the 
tuli islands and our “gulls” were sand 
grouse. Yet from first sight, all of us 
would have staked our lives that it was 
real. 

It is an axiom of Arctic exploration that 
you never can be certain that land is land 
until you have put your foot upon it. 
Cloud banks lying over the ice make 
perfect mountains and coast lines. It is 
an axiom of desert exploration that a lake 
never is a lake until you have waded in 
its waters. 

But the mirage served a useful purpose, 
for during our investigations we had 
crossed a well-marked trail which led 
toward the foothills between us and the 
mountain’s base. It took us up a dry 
stream bed, across a grassy ridge and into 
another wash. In some places the gorge 
was wide with bare rocky slopes; in others 
the stream had cut a narrow cafion and 
sheer walls towered above us five hundred 
feet or more; sometimes great rock slides 
threatened to bar our way, but always 
there was a gate through which the car 
could slip. 

We emerged into a beautiful valley 
facing the majestic ramparts of Ike Bogdo, 
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the Great Mountain, its snow-covered peak 
rising into the clouds. Our trail led up 
a vast alluvial fan ten miles long, toward 
a deep cleft in the mountain wall. I 
realized that it must be a river gorge and 
probably would be choked with bowlders. 
The fan gave promise of what was to come. 
A chaotic mass of rocks paved the surface 
and it seemed madness to drive a car into 
the débris. 

Still Young and Lowell did pilot it 
safely for ten miles actually into the ca- 
fion’s mouth. There we stopped and con- 
tinued on foot. From the summit of a 
thousand foot cone we could see how the 
gorge wound in and out among the peaks, 
passable for horses or camels without a 
doubt but hopeless for cars. We named it 
“Kozloff Pass,” as it is almost certainly 
the one the great Russian explorer dis- 
covered. 

At the western end of this valley the 
horizon dropped to a level ridge where the 
mountain chain seemed to break. It 
looked to be not more than ten or fifteen 
miles at most, but we ploughed forty miles 
through the sand before the crest was 
reached. Then we discovered that the 
range bent sharply to the south and that 
higher and rougher peaks lay beyond. 
There was not a sign of human life, but a 
dry lake bed ran the entire length of the 
valley, which swarmed with antelope and 
wild ass. They were feeding on alfalfa 
and we found this plant growing wild at 
half a dozen spots in other parts of the 
Gobi. I never have seen such a concen- 
tration of game in a small area. Antelope 
were running beside the car and crossing 
our course every moment; tiny fawns 
hardly larger than rabbits jumped out 
from almost under the wheels, where they 
had been lying flat on the ground with 
necks outstretched. 

Herd after herd of wild ass pounded 
along beside us, unable to tear themselves 
away from the fascination of the car. 
Most of the ass were mares and many of 
them were chaperoning fuzzy long-legged 
colts. It was amusing to see the little 
fellows bend to the work of keeping up 
with their mothers. With ears laid back 
and slim legs flying they put every ounce 
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of strength and determination into what 
probably was the first time in their short 
lives that they had run from danger. 
Once we saw four wild ass fighting. Kick- 
ing and biting viciously they kept at it 
until the car approached and they joined 
the zodlogical garden which we were driv- 
ing up the dry lake bed. 

In spite of the thousands of animals 
there was something utterly desolate 
about the valley. Perhaps it was the 
black mountain walls which shut us in 
and the fact that for more than a hundred 
miles we had not seen even the remains 
of an old camp fire or the circular mark left 
by a Mongol tent. All of us were ex- 
hausted when we camped at dark in a 
sandy stream bed. The speedometer of 
the car registered one hundred and fifty 
miles, and in that entire distance not a well 
or stream had we seen. There was a gal- 
lon left in one of the bags which would do 
for drinking and coffee, but we did not 
worry, for in the old lake bed half a dozen 
patches of vivid green grass indicated 
that water could not be far below the sur- 
face. 

Although the Gobi is a real desert the 
water problem is not so serious as it would 
appear to be. If one has a shovel and 
knows the signs an excavation eight or 
ten feet deep usually will reach water. 
The Mongols themselves have dug wells 
almost everywhere. They lead such a 
nomadic life that their wanderings have 
taken them into all parts of the desert. 
Along the main caravan trails there are 
wells every fifty or sixty miles. Some of 
them are hundreds of years old, for these 
camel routes across Mongolia are among 
the most ancient in the world. As a rule 
the water is good. Unless there was a 
dead camel or bad drainage we seldom 
boiled the water, and we have had no sick- 
ness from that source. 

During our night in “Deserted Valley” 
it rained heavily. We had no tents, but, 
pulling the flaps of the canvas sleeping- 
bag covers over our heads, we remained 
perfectly dry; moreover, there was the 
comforting assurance of sufficient water in 
the morning. 

The day began with hard work. When 
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crossing a dry stream bed the car sud- 
denly sunk to the hubs in moist sand and 
there it remained for four hours. Experi- 
ence has taught us to take such things 
philosophically. With hardly a word 
every one began to unload and to collect 
stones. Tobuild a rock foundation under 
the wheels is the only possible way to get 
out of such a predicament. The quick- 
sand appeared to be bottomless and the 
stone base was six feet deep before it 
would hold the jack and the weight of the 
car. 

Across the valley there was, in the ragged 
line of peaks, a dip which suggested a 
pass. None of us had much hope that it 
would be possible to get through, but it 
was the only chance. Crossing the low 
foothills successfully, we started up the 
slope only to emerge from behind a rocky 
corner on the very brink of a stupendous 
chasm. Red granite ridges capped with 
dull black lava cut into a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes showed against a lowering 
sky. In the utter stillness it lay like a 
red inferno. While Roberts took the 
compass points for his map the rest of us 
explored the nearest cafion, which divided 
into a labyrinth of passages and roofless 
corridors. I suppose that some day when 
a railroad parallels the Deserted Valley 
tourists will picnic in the gorge. Of 
course, they will name it ‘‘Dante’s Hole.” 

A long detour took us around the chasm 
and the break in the saw tooth horizon 
proved to be a pass indeed. A hard floor 
of gravel led gradually toward the summit 
between slanting peaks. It was only 
seven thousand feet high but it seemed as 
though we were mounting toward the 
roof of the world. As the car swept up- 
ward we sang and laughed, our spirits 
soaring with every foot. 

From the crest, a vast panorama of low 
ridges spread out before us like the waves 
of a great sea in a heavy gale. We could 
look far into the mysterious region south 
of the mountains which for us was the 
“Land of Heart’s Desire.” But we soon 
found that its interest lay chiefly in antici- 
pation. It was beautiful but common- 
place. Great pine plains sloped gently 
downward and the car flew like a bird over 
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the gravel surface. Not a sign did we see 
of the reported fossil “‘bad lands” or the 
terrible desert of thirst and death; only 
line after line of pink-white ridges of 
quartz and marble. 

Much to our surprise we crossed a 
well-marked trail running east and west. 
On none of the so-called maps was there 
an indication of a caravan route and it 
was important for our topographer to 
learn its destination. We swung east on 
the trail and found splendid going. The 
great flat pads of a camel’s feet are natural 
road-makers, tramping the sand until it 
is as hard as rock. 

In spite of the Mongol reports of the 
lack of water the trail led us to a magnifi- 
cent spring and just beyond it we saw the 
blue tent of a great caravan. They were 
Chinese from Shansi Province. As I 
know that dialect and we were all wander- 
ers in the desert, they greeted us like old 
friends. In the big tent we drank tea and 
ate boiled millet. Twenty men with two 
hundred camels, they were on the way to 
Kobdo near the northwestern frontier of 
It was early May when they 


Mongolia. 
left China and as I am writing this, on 
Christmas eve, they have not yet reached 


Kobdo. Nine months of the same life 
day in and day out, making and breaking 
camp, eating and sleeping. Nothing to 
interrupt the dreary monotony except the 
winter’s fight against snow and cold and 
perhaps a bandit raid. 
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Tea, cloth, and tobacco were their goods 
to barter for camel’s and sheep’s wool, 
hides, furs, and ponies. The same trade 
in the same way over the same trails has 
gone on for untold centuries and will con- 
tinue until that not far distant day when 
a railroad connects China with Central 
Asia. Then at one blow the romance and 
glamor of the desert will be destroyed. 
Tourists will sit in heated cars, eating the 
food of Europe, reading week-old news- 
papers, and comprehending not at all the 
glorious history of the Gobi trails. 

The Chinese could give us no late news, 
but we learned much about the country, 
for they had made this journey four years 
earlier. The wild camels and horses were 
two hundred miles to the southwest, they 
said, just above the border of Chinese 
Turkestan; the trail we were on broke 
through the Altai Mountains and swung 
north to Uliassutai and Kobdo; for several 
hundred miles both east and west the 
country was a gravel plain with no bad 
lands or exposures where fossils might be 
found. 

It was all negative information from 
our standpoint and bitterly disappointing. 
Three more days of exploration proved it 
to be true. We were forced to return for 
lack of gasoline after exploring six hun- 
dred miles, but we had mapped a vast 
area and eliminated it from our future 
plans. Moreover, at last we knew what 
lay beyond the mountains. 
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Rubber—A National Problem 
eAn American Industry (ontrolled by Foreign Supplies 


HOWARD 


UBBER has gradually become so 

essential to our civilization that 

a curtailment of supplies or pro- 
hibitive prices would be nothing less 
than a national calamity. Our expanding 
motor transport now requires three fourths 
of all we use and the rest is made up into 
some 30,000 different articles which by 
our standards are largely indispensable. 
Five hundred mammoth factories, mills, 
and distributing houses bear evidence 
that rubber constitutes our sixth largest 
industry. Moreover, it has helped in the 
development of several other basic in- 
dustries, including motor car and textile. 

Despite all that, we as Americans have 
been able to get along comfortably, 
building up enterprises and expanding 
in all the various fields without bothering 
much about the source of supply. It is the 
only raw material of vital importance 
which we do not control in quantities 
sufficient for our needs. Though we use 
more than twice as much rubber as all 
other nations combined, none is grown 
in this country and only a negligible 
quantity in American territory. We are 
utterly dependent upon the plantations 
in the British and Dutch possessions 
of the Far East, which supply 95 per cent. 
of all rubber produced. 

There you have a brief summary of some 
of the reasons why we are now paying more 
for our motor tires and other rubber 
products. For seven months the varying 
prices of crude rubber have been at least 
thrice the normal price, and last year we 
paid out for rubber articles about 
$200,000,000 more than we should have 
paid normally, and unless the unforeseen 
occurs, we shall pay more this year. 

Recent investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Rubber 
Association of America have convinced 
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statisticians that the world is approaching 
a shortage in rubber and the possibility 
of prices becoming so high that people will 
no longer be able to buy many things 
now considered commonplace. Most of 
those who have studied the question 
credit the present situation to the British 
restriction law, known as the Stevenson 
Act, which since November 1, 1922, has 
controlled the output of plantations under 
that flag. Originally designed, or so it 
was argued, to save the planters from 
recurrent slumps in market prices, that 
law has accomplished more than its 
purpose. The market has been so highly 
inflated that it may burst and in that case 
the evil day of reckoning will have arrived 
for our industries. 

Briefly, all rubber factories must keep 
supplies on hand. The reserve stocks 
of crude rubber are enormous. The 
manufacturers consider an eight months’ 
supply a fair margin. They have pur- 
chased their reserve stores at prices 
ranging from 60 cts. to $1 a pound. If 
the market tumbles suddenly to anywhere 
near normal, which would be well below 
50 cts., the companies must write off the 
difference in their inventories. A drop 
of one cent in price means a loss of 
$1,000,000 in assets to the American 
industry alone. That is why we hear so 
much comment about rubber to-day, 
though opinions differ as to what may 
happen in the next few months. 

While many look for a shortage within 
four years, with increasing prices for 
everybody who must spend money on the 
necessities of modern life, including motor 
tires, others are not worrying. They 
agree that prices will probably be higher 
but do not anticipate a rubber famine. 
In fact, they are preparing for still greater 
expansion. 
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WHERE THE WORLD’S SUPPLY OF PLANTATION 


RUBBER COMES FROM 


British Malaya, as the map shows, produces more than half the total, but the Dutch, taking advantage 
of the British policy of controlling the amounts released for market, are expanding their production areas. 


Certain facts must be explained to 
account for our want of crude rubber, 
which has been termed the most vulnerable 
spot in America’s armor of natural re- 
sources. A generation ago, this was said 
to be a self-sustaining country, but that 
day passed when rubber assumed rank 
in importance near coal, oil, and steel. 
Theoretically, we should be able to grow 
our own rubber with enough to spare for 
the rest of the world, but actually it is not 
so simple, and imitation rubber is not yet 
practicable. 

Of the 350 species of rubber-bearing 
trees growing within 20 degrees of the 
equator, one, the hevea, common to the 
Amazon watershed, is by far superior. 
While a very slight quantity is procured 
from other trees in Mexico, Africa, and the 
Philippines, the hevea is generally culti- 
vated because it produces better rubber. 
The milky substance, or latex, formed in 
the cells of the inner bark is made into 
crude rubber chunks by extracting the 


moisture in a number of ways. While 
its composition is no secret to the chemist, 
it has certain properties which as yet have 
not been reproduced in the laboratory. 
Artificial or synthetic rubber is for the 
present out of the question because it does 
not age properly. 

Brazil once produced nearly all rubber 
used. The natives still gather it from 
the trees in the jungle, but their methods 
of tapping and smoking the “rubber milk” 
into chunks are as primitive to-day as 
they were when Columbus discovered 
small boys playing with crude balls that 
bounced. The trees are often a mile 
apart and severe hardships are endured 
for the sake of gathering a few pounds. 
Because of these conditions wild rubber 
from the Amazon has been exported in 
about the same quantities year after year. 

After Charles Goodyear’s invention of 
vulcanization in 1839, the northern nations 
launched their industries because rubber 
could then be used in practical fashion. 
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Somebody in England possessed sufficient 
vision to send scientists about the world 
seeking larger resources for the empire 
against the day when the commodity 
might be of vital importance. Henry 
Wickham, a young botanist stationed in 
Brazil, conceived the idea of planting seeds 
from the wild trees and his experiments 
were successful. By a subterfuge he 
managed to leave the country with 70,000 
seeds carefully packed to prevent pre- 
mature germination. They were planted 
at Kew Gardens in England and later the 
small shoots were taken to Ceylon, where a 
scientific staff nourished them tenderly. 

The climatic conditions in that part of 
the world correspond to Brazil’s—high 
humidity and heavy rainfall, uniform 
temperatures throughout the year and 
not lower than 70 degrees at night. The 
trees thrived in the Far East and Wickham 
was knighted as a reward for being the 
“father of plantation rubber.” Sporadic 
attempts to duplicate that success in the 
United States have been made since the 
McKinley Administration, but the climate 
does not permit. Experiments by the 
government and private interests have 
proved that point conclusively. 

In the early ’90’s the few privately 
owned plantations in Britain’s Far East 
colonies were exporting small lots an- 
nually. It was discouraging work at first 
because the manufacturers were loath 
to discard the wild rubber from Brazil. 
Rubber making is said to be the most 
pestiferous and troublesome of all processes 
save one—glass. Once having based their 
formulas and methods of handling the 
crude material on Brazilian shipments, 
those with money invested in factories 
hesitated to change and risk the quality 
of their products. 

The plantations continued to increase 
in size and number, however. A blight 
struck the coffee trees in Java and neigh- 
boring districts, threating the planters 
with complete ruin; they turned to rubber. 
As they relinquished their hold on coffee, 
Brazil’s coffee market expanded. At this 
juncture the motor car showed practical 
possibilities and again Europeans demon- 
strated their vision. Rubber plantation 
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companies sprang up as if by magic, gob- 
bling down the savings of their share- 
holders, principally the English and 
Dutch. At first it was nothing but sheer 
speculation, for the money went into the 
jungle to pay for vast clearings which 
could not possibly return dividends until 
the trees commenced yielding. From 
four to six years are required before a tree 
can be tapped, seven or eight before it 
bears commercial quantities. Vast for- 
tunes were tied up in plantations. 

They started to ship rubber in large 
cargoes at the same time that the auto- 
mobile became of recognized importance. 
The tire and accessory makers required 
more than Brazil could produce. Finding 
that plantation rubber was as good and 
less costly, they adopted it. Brazil lost 
her chance for growth in that field though 
fate decreed that in return she should 
dominate the coffee market. 

In the last thirty-five years, 4,300,000 
acres have been cleared and planted 
in the Far East, the plantations being 
owned by various countries, with the 
British Government controlling 69 per 
cent. of this acreage, in Malaya, Ceylon, 
southern India, Burma, British North Bor- 
neo, and Sarawak; the Dutch 29 per cent., 
in Sumatra, Java, and Dutch Borneo; 
and France the remaining 2 per cent., in 
Indo-China. All told, the capital invested 
in these districts totals $876,000,0c0o— 
57 per cent. of it being British, 15 per cent. 
Dutch, 5 per cent. Japanese, and 4 per 
cent. American, with the remainder widely 
distributed. Americans grow only 3 per 
cent. of their own rubber, and practically 
all of it comes from these plantations. 

Many reasons have been advanced for 
our failure to exploit foreign fields as 
extensively as the Europeans, but in the 
last analysis it is a difference in tempera- 
ment. The British and Dutch with 
generations of colonizing as a background 
have been quite willing to invest in 
projects far from home, though the 
development might require years before 
rendering dividends. From the start rub- 
ber has required a heavy outlay of capital, 
between $300 and $400 an acre, before 
the trees commence yielding. During that 
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period of growth they are subjected to 
plant diseases, tropical hurricanes, and 
other accidents possible in a new science. 

It was an unknown quantity to Ameri- 
cans and anyway, the opportunities here at 
home were many and attractive—Why go 
abroad? Then too, until 1908 or there- 
abouts, there was no sane reason for 
believing that the world would require 
its present supply. The rapid develop- 
ment of the motor car with quantity 
production and lower prices beginning in 
that year virtually saved the plantations 
from failure. Now our industries are 
depending on the planters. In fact, one 
serves the other. 

About 250,000 acres a year were added 
to the planted areas as the tire industry 
thrived, until in 1920 the post-war de- 
pression caught the rubber companies 
stocked with finished goods which they 
could not sell. All plants, including those 
started during the war, had mammoth 
inventories of crude supplies bought at 
high prices which had returned the planters 
and European investors handsome profits. 

Including all overhead charges and 
depreciation, rubber is grown for not more 
than 18 cts. a pound. A price of 35 cts. 
would be profitable, including returns 
to the middlemen and others handling it 
before it is bought by the manufacturer. 
The price to-day is considerably higher, 
as the daily market quotations show. 
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When the planters discovered that they 
had produced more rubber than the world 
could consume immediately, they sought 
to bolster up the market by various 
methods, but they could not sell rubber; 
the industry could not afford to buy. 
Competition in the tire trade was de- 
structively keen and many of the 
companies were retrenching. The manu- 
facturers tried their best to explain that 
all this was a temporary setback, but with 
prices falling and huge stocks piling up 
in Londonand New York, and even greater 
quantities on the docks at Singapore, the 
planters could not stand the pressure. 
That summer rubber fell as low as 11 cts. 
apound. Some of the estates were closed, 
others curtailed production. Thousands 
of acres reverted to jungle. The planting 
of additional areas ceased until recently. 

After several makeshift attempts to 
remedy the situation the British finally 
put through their restriction law over the 
protests of the Americans who, through 
government channels and cold hard facts 
presented by their experts, sought to show 
that the deflation period would end as 
suddenly as it had set in. ~ 

The restriction law arbitrarily reduced 
the quantity of crude rubber permitted 
for export from all plantations under 
British authority. The standard was 
based on their production for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1920, with allowances for 
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HOW THE INVESTMENT IN RUBBER PLANTATION IS DIVIDED 
The British, of course, have more than all other countries combined. 
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new areas planted. At first only 60 per 
cent. of that standard was freed for export. 
Further releases were to be determined for 
quarterly periods and governed by the price 
of rubber on the London market, either by 
a sliding scale or as the judgment of the 
regulating committee in charge might 
dictate. 

The Americans had protested that this 
was an unjust attempt on the part of 
a foreign government to control a raw 
material essential to a friendly nation. 
Secretary Hoover summarized the case 
when he said that it would cause an 
actual shortage of crude rubber in 1928 
and 1929 because of growing consumption. 
He criticized the law as being too in- 
flexible because it did not anticipate 
the future demands; and further, it would 
enable speculators to play the market 
and boost prices. He urged the American 
manufacturers to organize a buying com- 
bine, purchase all available supplies and 
hold them in reserve to keep the London 
prices within reason. 

But they could not do this. They 
could not afford the money required to 
procure the quantities necessary. The 
bankers would not advance money for such 
undertakings and—equally important— 
it would have required legislation by Con- 
gress before they could have gone ahead. 
Instead of adopting precautionary meas- 
ures, they were compelled to accept 
promises made by the British committee— 
first, that sufficient supplies would be made 
available to meet the demands; second, 
that the price would be within bounds, at 
between 35 and 50 cts. a pound. 

During 1924 the law appeared to 
function normally as far as price was 
concerned, though it was really due to 
keen competition here and a brief slump 
in production. Then rubber commenced 
moving. It jumped from 18 cts. to 40 cts. 
a pound, then to 75 cts., and finally, last 
July, to $1.20. It has since remained 
above a dollar, nearly three times the 
figure required to make rubber growing a 
profitable agricultural pursuit. 

All the planters have profited, of course, 
but, most of all, those under the Dutch 
Government, which refused to pass such a 
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law. They have been able to produce their 
maximum, and last year it totaled 40 per 
cent. of the output, more than a 12 per- 
cent. gain on the British, who had been 
limited by their own law. 

There is sufficient evidence to warrant 
belief that the British rubber men are 
determined to keep the Americans strug- 
gling under high prices if they are able, 
and if the European manufacturers do not 
find it unbearable. The committee ad- 
ministrating restriction includes plant- 
ers and others interested in crude rubber 
as dealers and stockholders in producing 
companies—a situation which would not 
be tolerated by public opinion if it were in 
the United States. 

The law has been so operated as to with- 
hold from the market supplies which were 
needed early in 1925. A year ago the 
Americans had been bidding up the price 
to a point where the law would force the 
committee to release 10 per cent. ad- 
ditional rubber during the next quarter 
beginning last February 1st. On the last 
day of the period of grace 250 tons were 
dumped quietly on the market and offered 
at lower prices. The Americans were 
unaware of this and of course did not bid 
itup. The price fell slightly until it lacked 
less than half a cent of the figure required 
to procure an additional release. It 
meant that supplies were reduced by 
15,000 tons last year. While the total 
amount kept off the market by restriction 
is problematical, it has hastened the day 
when demand almost equals the supply, 
for the British planters have continued 
to keep down their acreage in order to 
conform to export regulations. 

On the other hand, many Americans, 
among them men who know conditions 
in the Far East from first-hand observation 
because they are growing rubber there 
under that law, say that it should be an 
incentive to new planting. They hold 
that the only thing that will save the 
future is to put more trees in the ground at 
once. They point to the recent planting 
under the stimulation of high prices. 
Still, they admit that the law of supply 
and demand by being natural in its course 
would bring about similar results. 
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‘Others see nothing unjust in any at- 
tempt by foreign nations to create high 
prices and favorable market conditions for 
their nationals at our expense. They say 
that we have established a precedent for 
governmental interference by our tariff 
laws. The rubber situation shows us what 
a protectionist policy looks like from the 
other side—the viewpoint of the sufferer. 
It may even be the forerunner of a variety 
of such policies aimed at us; but it can 
hardly be termed a scandalous thing. 

Tables prepared by the Rubber As- 
sociation indicate that the world will 
require about 575,000 tons of crude rubber 
this year, while production under the 
best possible conditions may aggregate 
606,000 tons. Considering every factor 
of growth, including increased population 
and the development of motor transport 
here and abroad, it is estimated that the 
consumption will continue to creep up 
on production and surplus stocks, until in 
1928 the demand will exceed production, 
with the situation becoming steadily worse 
until 1930, when the reserve stocks will 
have become exhausted and the actual 
shortage will be felt. 

They say the United States will continue 
to use about 72 per cent. of the rubber 
consumed, our needs remaining at the same 
proportionate level because the rest of 
the world is becoming motorized. Last 
year Europeans took nearly 50,000 tons 
above the amount which it was thought 
they would use in tires and accessories, 
and the English tire makers are now com- 
plaining that high prices should do away 
with the restriction law. As a matter 
of fact it becomes a negative quantity at 
present prices, and go per cent. releases 
have been granted, beginning February 
Ist. 

But from now on, unless conditions 
abroad undergo a radical change, they will 
continue to use more rubber and the 
American problem must become more 
acute, for in the past the economic situ- 
ation in Europe has given us access to 
their resources which they could not 
afford to employ. 

The rapid increase in consumption 
might have been foreseen by the British 
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committee at the time the law went into 
effect, for the balloon tire, among other 
things, was bound to eat up additional 
quantities of crude rubber. That type 
now represents a third of all tire pro- 
duction and it has added about 13 Ibs. 
of pure rubber to the average tire above 
the quantity commonly used two years 
ago. As approximately 58,000,000 tires 
were built here last year 38,840 tons 
of raw material were required above the 
former amount. If the committee an- 
ticipated this additional requirement, it 
was ignored until too late; prices had 
jumped. An Englishman said recently 
that if we continue to pay at the rate of 
$200,000,000 above our normal rubber 
bill, Great Britain’s war debt payments 
to America will be made in dollars. 

While the growing number of car users 
thus far has been offset by the greater 
mileage of the tires, the amazing develop- 
ment of motor-bus travel and trucking 
has added materially to the problem 
of supplies and it must become greater as 
this transportation expands. Other im- 
provements promise to create still greater 
demands which have not been included 
in calculations. 

Some of the rubber companies have been 
working for years with the latex until it has 
been found practicable to use the “rubber 
milk” in making cloth and other materials. 
There is no saying as to how far the new 
methods may be carried; as far as the ex- 
periments have gone they indicate limitless 
possibilities. Instead of weaving fabric, 
the strands are run parallel through a 
machine in the course of which they pass 
through the latex, and on leaving it are 
covered with a thin film which forms 
fabric, holding the cords together in place 
of the woof or texture of woven material. 
It is said that rubberized fabric promises 
to enter the textile industry and act as 
a substitute for many materials now in 
general use. The fact that latex can be 
applied in this manner indicates that 
it will be used in making many other 
commodities, such as paper, linoleum, 
and artificial leather. 

That, of course, is predicated on another 
improvement in handling latex. Until 
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CAN RUBBER 


BE GROWN IN THE PHILIPPINES? 


It is estimated that about 1,500,000 acres are suitable. 


A large part of these possible rubber lands, as 


shown on the map, are on the island of Mindanao, which, with an area of about 36,900 miles, is about ‘the 


size of Indiana. 


On Basilan Island, which has only 600 square miles (note tts comparatively small size), 
are three of the four existin plantations of importance. 


Another plantation is the Rio Grande Rubber 


Company’s Kabakan estate, and trees have also been set out in a few other places. 


recently it could not be transported any 
great distance without spoiling, but by 
using ammonia the rubber companies have 


found it possible to keep latex fresh 


indefinitely. One company is bringing 
into New York 300,000 tons a month, 
using tank steamers and thus saving 
money on freight charges. 

All who deal in rubber are seeking means 
by which to conserve the supply. The 
big problem of the rubber manufacturers, 
however, is not of their choosing. To 
meet the individual requirements of all 
kinds of cars and trucks manufacturers 
and dealers are forced to carry in stock 
more than 150 different types and sizes of 
pneumatic tires and 100 varieties com- 
posed of hard rubber. It has seemed 
as if every designer of cars had to be 
different even to the extent of being 
simple. A committee representing the 
Rubber Association is now working out 
the details of a plan to standardize tires 
and tubes. It is thought that one way 
will be to eliminate one of the two colors 
of inner tubes which are now made in both 
red and gray for all dimensions. By 
standardizing one color they hope to cut 
by half the number required to be carried 
in stocks. 


Another plan is to persuade the car 
builders to adopt a standard size wheel, 
say for cars of a certain size and weight. 
Instead of providing tires for 20-, 21-, and 
22- inch wheels, as at present, a standard 
21- inch size, for example, would reduce by 
two thirds the number of tires which the 
dealers of every community in the country 
now carry. This would bring down the 
actual consumption of rubber for the time 
being and permit the manufacturers to 
carry smaller reserve stocks. They could 
buy closer to market prices, and the public 
in the long run would profit by reduced 
business costs. 

The most pessimistic concede that with 
various reforms in the industry and with 
increasing amounts coming from the 
Dutch East Indies a shortage may be 
staved off indefinitely. There is some 
dispute as to whether the trees planted 
last year and this will add to the rubber 
supply in time to prevent it, and it is 
admitted that the new areas which are 
beginning to produce at present may be 
offset by the number of old trees no longer 
in bearing. That is especially true on the 
native farms. 

With immigrant Chinese the natives 
own and cultivate 1,400,000 acres, a third 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PHILIPPINE RUBBER PLANTATIONS ARE ON BASILAN ISLAND 


This comparatively small island has 100,000 acres of potential rubber land, but the areas under cul- 
tivation, as shown by the shaded spots at the top of the map, are small. The American Rubber Company 
has 1,625 acres; the Basilan Plantation Company, a Swiss organization, has 795 acres; and the Zam- 


boanga 


evelopment Company, a Japanese organization, has 110 acres. 


This map, by comparison with 


the large uncultivated areas shown on the map on the opposite page, shows how futile it is to expect any 
immediate relief from the Philippines. 


of the total planted in the East, small 
farms averaging about 25 acres, which the 
whole family works. Their trees at best 
live only half as long as those on the 
scientifically managed estates and many 
cease yielding latex after a few years 
owing to the crude methods in cultivation 
and tapping. 

The tendency of the white man has been 
to plant only new acres to compensate 
for acreage which has proved unprofitable 
because of the soil and other conditions, 
or to replant old sections going out of 
bearing; and it is generally believed that 
fresh inroads on the virgin jungle will 
be made only by the natives. At present 
practically the entire population of a 
rubber-growing district is working either 
on native farms or on the great estates, 
so that expansion on their part must be 
slow. 

But there are some bright colors in an 
otherwise dismal picture. Some of the 


American companies have been carrying 
on intensive cultivation of late and are 
credited with having developed super- 
rubber trees which yield above the aver- 


age. Recent reports from British and 
Dutch officials bear out the statements 
of the American plantation owners that 
the new trees will add materially to the 
annual supply when they come into 
bearing. 

The scientific staffs of these companies 
have spent millions of dollars perfecting 
the domestic hevea, and while the average 
acre has been producing between 350 and 
400 pounds of crude rubber annually the 
new super-rubber tree promises to yield 
between 800 and 1,000 pounds per acre. It 
hasbeen found that by grafting shoots from 
the super-tree to a sapling stump a tree 
of equal bearing capacity can be grown. 
Bearing in mind that this will be slow 
work and may not extend to the native 
farms, the Far East output may be 
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increased by at least a third, with the 
same investment and acreage. 

Executives of an American company 
which owns in Sumatra the largest single 
plantation on earth believe that thisis most 
important, for it promises to reduce the 
cost of production. In that event more 
Americans will no doubt begin investing in 
rubber planting, because the returns will 
be proportionately greater. We have 
never invested money simply to solve an 
economic problem, nor have we ac- 
customed ourselves to putting up private 
capital by way of preparedness. While 
we should do it to be consistently demo- 
cratic, we have left it to the peoples of the 
Old World. Unquestionably the present 
difficulty can be traced back to that same 
old difference in temperament. Again, 
we have never felt the pinch that others 
have experienced on various occasions. 

The vital part which all raw materials 
play in war was amply demonstrated by 
Germany’s predicament during the last 
conflict, and rubber was one of the things 
needed most. England experienced an 


industrial crisis during the Civil War 
when she could not procure American 
cotton because of the blockade against 


Confederate ports. Thereafter the British 
worked feverishly to establish their own 
cotton fields in India and Egypt. It will 
be no mean thing if British restriction and 
other circumstances combine to convince 
us that we should grow our own rubber, 
at whatever cost, preferably in this hem- 
isphere, where we may protect the planta- 
tions and maintain transportation to the 
factories in any emergency. 

We already have lost considerable 
money trying to establish plantations 
in South America, notably in Brazil. 
And we have spent much time and no little 
capital threshing out the possibilities in the 
Philippines and Hawaiian Islands. Our 
rubber companies have made repeated 
efforts to establish their own source of 
supply. Consequently, when Congress 
some time ago financed an investigation 
along the same lines, the rubber manu- 
facturers did not get excited. They had 
been over the same ground. 

Still, their conclusions were checked up 
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and the fact that the findings of the 
government tally with those privately 
secured does not minimize the importance 
of the official reports. Experts from the 
Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture spent months analyzing conditions in 
the Philippines and Latin America, and 
their surveys, from which these facts are 
culled, afford a most comprehensive view 
of the numerous obstacles in the way of 
locating adequate rubber resources any- 
where under our political control. 

The Philippines have been cast up time 
and again as a natural paradise for those 
who would practice tropical agriculture, 
and it is true that some of those islands 
are naturally fitted for it. The southern 
island of Mindanao, larger than Indiana, 
possesses ideal climate and soil for rubber 
growing. At least 1,500,000 acres, equal to 
a third of the area now producing, might 
be planted in Mindanao. Basilan and 
Yolo in the Sulu Archipelago might accom- 
odate 120,000 acres more. The Philip- 
pines would supply us with two thirds of 
our requirements during thenext ten years, 
after the trees commenced bearing—if all 
that available acreage were planted now. 
But asin South Americaand other districts, 
the labor question is of prime importance. 
In some sections native workers could 
be procured, but thousands of laborers 
would have to be transported from the 
northern provinces. 

There are four small developments in 
the Philippines aggregating 3,000 acres. 
They show progress comparable to the 
leading plantations of the Middle East, 
but generally speaking the labor is not so 
good. There are many warring factions, 
racial feuds, and any number of com- 
munities where the natives do not like to 
work. They do not care to be moved 
about in armies and subjected to the sort 
of military discipline required on a large 
plantation. It is doubtful if sufficient 
native labor could be procured for op- 
erations on a scale warranting investment 
of money to be spent on roads, railways, 
docks, administration buildings, barracks, 
hospitals, and other essential facilities. 

Creating a rubber plantation is in many 
respects like a military campaign. The 
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management must calculate on an average 
of one laborer to every four acres. The 
first attack is on the jungle or other virgin 
ground. Detachments of raw hands, both 
men and women, are received from the 
recruiting broker—this in the Middle East, 
which would indicate methods to be 
followed in the Philippines. Under the 
strict administration of the British and 
Dutch colonial offices the laborers are 
carefully protected. Often they must be 
transported a distance from their homes 
equal to that between Ireland and Boston. 
Javanese are brought into Sumatra, 
Indians and Chinese into Malaya and 
other sections. 

They undergo medical examination 
and spend a period in the rest camps or 
hospitals, receiving treatment for all kinds 
of diseases and being fed up until their 
emaciated features become comparatively 
rugged. Then they are moved to the 
coolie lines on the plantations. Their 
barracks are regulated by law. They 
must have so much space. Food is 
prepared by company cooks and the diet 


is watched carefully. 

All that is expensive groundwork which 
must be prepared years before the trees 
start bearing. The cost of white labor is 


prohibitive. The Asiatic wage is 25 cts. 
a day, the Filipino is 50 cts. and in Latin 
America it is $1. Practical planters say 
they would have to import Asiatic labor 
into the Philippines, which would be a 
difficult thing to do because of existing 
laws. While Asiatics might be brought in 
as “skilled” workers, tappers and others, 
American labor sentiment would probably 
be opposed to such a course. The land 
laws are also a present barrier, confining 
corporation holdings to only 2,530 acres. 
Those are some of the reasons why 
American capital has shied off, and why 
our rubber companies with plantations in 
the Middle East are content to remain 
under British and Dutch rule, expanding 
there whenever occasion warrants. 
Everybody in the business believes that 
more rubber will be grown in the Philip- 
pines but that it will depend principally 
upon the existing cocoanut plantations 
and the natives themselves. With 
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government encouragement the natives 
can grow rubber profitably. 

Porto Rico and other parts of Latir 
America present similar problems to the 
pioneer American planter entering strange 
fields and starting an enterprise which 
is liable to many accidents. While there 
are no large areas available outside 
of Brazil, which among other disad- 
vantages lacks labor, there are districts 
in Porto Rico where sufficient workers 
can be procured for small holdings and 
these in the aggregate would form a fair 
source of supply. Rubber growing, how- 
ever, seems to demand large acreage so 
that the expense of administration and 
transport can be keptata minimum. The 
present location of plantations which turn 
out 95 per cent. of all that is produced 
must be accepted as material evidence 
against the desirability of other regions. 
Plantations now started elsewhere must 
compete with the established systems in 
the Far East. 

Thus far the only ambitious project 
launched outside of the British and Dutch 
spheres bears the name of Harvey Fire- 
stone. He has a concession in Liberia 
and promises that eventually a million 
acres will be added to the American 
supply. While solving none of the present 
problems, an average of 10,000 acres 
planted yearly in Liberia would commence 
to contribute to the added quantities 
which we shall require in the future. 

But Americans, according to the experts 
who know the obstacles and the manner 
in which capitalists and bankers scan the 
merits of all projects, will not begin to 
provide for adequate resources until the 
rubber market has become stabilized at 
prices which will render continuous and 
far greater profits than does the average 
business in this country. The bankers 
will not finance foreign developments 
on a large scale, particularly tropical 
agriculture which, it is admitted, entails 
many risks, unless the returns are pro- 
portionately large. However, the risks 
probably will be eliminated and some of 
the handicaps removed. They invariably 
give way when Americans are forced to 
solve a vital economic problem. 





Why the West Dislikes New York 
The Eternal Gonflict Between City and Gountry 


MARK SULLIVAN 


HE deepest cleavage now existing 

among the people of the United 

States is between the “drys” and 
the “wets.” Its bitterness is suggested 
by the fact that within a few days during 
December last, representatives of each 
side—a Western evangelical bishop speak- 
ing for the “drys” and The Baltimore Sun 
speaking for the “wets’”—expressed the 
seriousness of the tension by describing 
it as analogous to the state of feeling dur- 
ing the years just before America engaged 
in civil war over the question of slavery. 
This cleavage coincides practically ex- 
actly with the cleavage within the Demo- 
cratic party, between the faction that gets 
its inspiration and leadership from New 
York City, and the faction that reflects 
the South and West, especially the rural 
communities. 

A temperate-minded search for the 
deeper causes of this cleavage would 
recognize that part of it is the common 
antagonism between country and city 
which exists in all nations and at all times. 
Thomas Jefferson put it in words in a 
letter he wrote in 1781: 


Those who labor in the earth are the chosen 
people of God. The mobs of the 
great cities add just so much to the support 
of pure government as sores do to the strength 
of the human body. 


That tenet of political philosophy, 
appearing in an off-hand letter, is loosely 
worded; yet common judgment will assent 
to it as a reflection of the common emotion 
of rural communities toward cities. But 
for the particular cleavage between New 
York City and the rest of the United 
States there is a unique and striking reason. 

New York is the metropolis of the 
United States. The metropolis of a 


country is that one of its cities which 
contains the largest number of inhabitants. 
But a metropolis is much more than that. 
By reason of the aggregation of people, 
there is aggregation of wealth. By 
reason of the aggregation of both 
combined, and for other reasons, the 
metropolis of a nation tends to be the 
fountain, the capital, so to speak, of several 
aspects of the nation’s culture, customs, 
and institutions, and to exercise a dominat- 
ing influence on them. 

If we study New York’s influence on 
the culture of America, and especially if 
we scrutinize its equipment for the réle of 
America’s culture capital, so to speak, we 
shall observe at least one strongly clarify- 
ing fact: New York is the only metropolis 
in the world whose population is more than 
three fourths alien to that of the nation 
upon which it lives. It may be that in the 
lack of homogeneousness, so far as it ex- 
ists, between the people of America and 
the people who compose America’s metrop- 
olis, we shall find the cause of the dis- 
harmony, so to speak, now so apparent 
between some of the ideals of the country 
and the ideals of New York. Happily, 
we are free from any need of arguing 
about the relative worth of races and their 
respective ideals and cultures. That sort 
of discussion is precisely the thing of 
which there is already too much. For 
the purpose of examining the present 
theory, it is enough merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that most of the people 
of New York are different in their immedi- 
ate origins from most of the people of 
America outside New York, especially in 
the rural districts. And to be different 
is not, necessarily, to be either inferior or 
superior. 

In the population of New York City 
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the relative proportions of alien stock and 
native American stock are given by the 
“World Almanac”: 


The total number of foreign white stock in 


the city in 1910 was 3,747,844, or 78.6 per 
eent. of the total population, as against 76.4 
per cent. in 1920. 


To this foreign white stock as defined 
by the census, add the considerable num- 
ber out of those listed as native white 
stock who actually are the grandchildren 
of immigrants. Add still further the large 
number of Negroes who have become part 
of New York’s population within recent 
years. At the end of the computation 
one feels justified in doubting whether 
as much as 1o per cent. of New York’s 
population is American in the sense of 
possessing, in the form of a heritage, old 
American ideals, prejudices, characteris- 
tics. 

It should be mentioned by way of fair 
qualification, that to some extent Ameri- 
can ideals can be acquired in ways other 
than inheritance, and that New York, 
through its schools and otherwise, carries 
on processes of Americanization. Every- 
body knows that American ideals acquired 
by education or association can be as 
dynamic as those acquired by blood. 
Each reader can help to prevent this dis- 
cussion from becoming an addition to the 
sum of rancor in the country by recalling, 
among his own acquaintances and in the 
public life of America, scores of persons 
of foreign derivation whose ideals are 
sometimes the more emphatically Ameri- 
can because they have been acquired by 
education or association, or both. But 
the fact remains that fully go per cent. of 
New York’s population is not identified 
with that background and base of the 
American social structure which has 
American ideals as an inheritance from 
white American ancestry and intertwined 
with the appealing sentiments of blood 
and family. 

New York is an Italian metropolis and a 
Hebrew metropolis, in the sense of being 
the largest city of Italian or of Hebrew 
people, more than it is an American me- 
tropolis. Only in the sense that it contains 
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more people—counting all kinds—than 
any other city, is New York the metropolis 
of the United States. And the important 
fact is that a true metropolis of a country 
has other relations to the country more 
important than being the largest city. 
That New York does not qualify for these 
other aspects of a true American metrop- 
olis is at the heart of the present Ameri- 
can feeling about New York. 

Nowhere in the world to-day, and no- 
where in history that I can find, is there a 
duplicate for this case of a city exercising 
the influence of a metropolis on a country, 
without being made up of the people of 
that country. Vienna was the case of a 
metropolis containing comparatively few 
representatives of some of the races that 
made up minor divisions of the country, 
and from that fact some of the instability 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire flowed. 
But Vienna was more truly the metropolis 
of Austria than New York is of America. 

The metropolis of a country, by weight 
of numbers and for other reasons, is 
almost certain to have a dominating 
influence on many of the country’s insti- 
tutions. New York is the dominant 
influence in American finance (somewhat 
qualified since the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve system in 1913 set up a partial 
financial capital at Washington). But I 
cannot see that American finance and 
business, keeping the definition strictly to 
that, is any different from what it would 
be if it were dominated from St. Louis, 
Portland, Des Moines, Atlanta, or Dallas. 

One of the reasons New York is not 
liked by the rest of the country is suspicion 
against Wall Street. But that is merely 
part of the common suspicion against all 
organized financial power. New York 
finance is not alien finance. Wall Street 
is merely the center of American finance 
and is not different from what it would be 
if Wall Street were in the West or South. 
Henry Ford’s coupling of New York 
finance with Jews was not accurate. There 
are Jews in finance but Wall Street is not 
at all dominated by Jews or by foreigners. 

As respects the theater in America, 
New York dominates it, as the metropolis 
of nearly every other country dominates 
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its theater. Lately there has been com- 
motion about the plays produced in New 
York, and it is charged that what the rest 
of America disapproves in New York’s 
theaters comes from alien inspiration. 
That charge will require some proving. 
One definitely new note in American 
drama, which happens to be the note 
most generally disapproved, comes from 
Eugene O’Neill, and O’Neill is American 
both in his themes and in himself. His 
father, James O’Neill, was endeared to a 
whole generation of earlier Americans as 
the hero in Monte Cristo, in which he 
played to more than three thousand 
American audiences during and before the 
still Victorian ’90’s of the last century. An 
effort to refine the charge more accurately 
says it was the alien taste of the metrop- 
olis that made Eugene O’Neill’s and 
similar plays successful, and that success 
in the metropolis enabled the theater to 
impose plays of this type on the rest of 
America. Thus stated, the charge may 
possibly be supported. That is the proc- 
ess by which every metropolis influences 
the culture of every country. 

A few weeks ago, Otto H. Kahn, 
recognizing this feeling about New York’s 
influence on the drama, told a Pittsburgh 
audience that the solution is for each city 
to be its own dramatic capital, to have 
its own dramatic companies and authors, 
and plays about local themes. That 
was well meant and expresses an ideal 
which, if followed in all the fields of culture 
and business, would at once preserve 
old features of American life and also 
arrest the present rapid standardization 
of American communities, ideas, and 
people. 

But Mr. Kahn’s suggestion is difficult 
to follow out, if not wholly impracticable. 
For many reasons, it is almost impossible 
for a country to resist the influences that 
flow from the metropolis. America recog- 
nizes this, and it is the sense of helplessness 
against contagion from New York that 
contributes most to America’s present 
mood. Hamlin Garland recently wrote: 


New York, no longer predominantly 
American, is the jury of final appeal. Seen 


from the West and South, Manhattan is a 
city of aliens who know little and 
care less for American traditions. I also feel 
this. After a lecture trip in the interior I 
return each time to New York as to a foreign 
port. . . . It is in the small towns of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, that I overtake the 
vanishing America of my youth. 


As to the movies, New York is the true 
capital in the sense of ownership, author- 
ship and inspiration—Hollywood is merely 
the physical capital because of the supe- 
rior quality of California sunlight. In 
the past, the movies emanating from New 
York have offended the rest of America. 
(They have offended Europe also, and 
have inspired organized opposition there; 
one feels like inferring that the standards 
of New York are not only not American 
but are not the standards of any one of 
the nations that contribute to the alien 
make-up of the city. Apparently, what 
springs from New York is something new 
and hybrid, not felt to be kin by any 
nation that is homogeneous or has tradi- 
tions.) Quite recently, the motion picture 
industry has taken account of the spirit 
of its principal market, outside of New 
York. It has turned to old American 
themes, and has made its outstanding 
successes with such pictures as “The 
Covered Wagon,” portraying the pioneer 
settlement of the West, and “ The Van- 
ishing American,” depicting the nobility 
and purity of the American Indian even 
when lied to, cheated, and killed by the 
white man. 

New York is the home of classical music 
in America. In this field, the reaction of 
the country against New York has lately 
gone to absurd lengths. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company recently felt called 
on to issue a pamphlet defending the 
company against the charges that foreign 
operas are produced in preference to 
American, and that foreign singers are 
preferred and receive larger salaries. It 
dealt also with the suggestion that foreign 
operas before being produced in America 
should be translated into English. 

The charges and demands were absurd. 
But this is a field in which the manifesta- 
tions of emotions are apt to be absurd. 
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The rural American feels his native tradi- 
tions and institutions are being overcome 
by alien influences emanating from New 
York. Just because he instinctively feels 
the result but cannot quite understand 
the mechanism of the process, his mani- 
festations of defense are often utterly 
illogical and frequently unhappy. In this 
particular field, the fact is that neither 
America nor New York has any native 
or local classical music. The whole body 
of music that we call classical comes 
mainly from Germany, Italy, and France, 
with a little from Russia and Poland. (It 
is a curious fact that England, which has 
created a considerable body of classical 
literature, has created almost no classical 
music.) 

But when we turn to the field of popular 
music, we may find a real clue. It begins 
with a quotation from Plato’s “Republic,” 
which, when it was called to my attention, 
seemed so striking that I am not certain 
yet whether or not the deduction to be 
made from it has more than a merely 
whimsical value. The passage reads: 


The introduction of a new kind of music 
must be shunned as imperilling the whole 
state, since styles of music are never disturbed 
without affecting the most important political 
institutions. The new style, gradually gain- 
ing a lodgment, quietly insinuates itself into 
manners and customs; and from these it issues 
in greater force, and makes its way into 
mutual compacts; and from compacts it goes 
on to attack laws and constitutions, displaying 
the utmost impudence, until it ends by over- 
turning everything, both in public and in 
private. 


Is there really anything in this? At first 
it seems far-fetched. And yet, is it just 
possible there may be a relation of cause 
and effect between the change of tempo 
from the waltz to jazz, and the correspond- 
ing acceleration of tempo throughout 
American life? That the recent changes 
in American “manners, customs, laws, 
constitutions, and compacts” may be a 
case of “‘jazzing up”? So wise and ex- 
perienced a person as Augustus Thomas 
thinks there is something in the idea. 
In his “Print of My Remembrance,” 
he quotes that passage from Plato, and 
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remarks: “It might no doubt amuse 
Plato to take fifty years of musical pro- 
gression in America and check its changes 
against our changing compacts, laws, and 
constitutions.” 

America has (I almost wrote “had’’) 
one indigenous bit of native music. The 
old-time Negro melody is one of the very 
small number of native American con- 
tributions to any art. The father of the 
Negro melody was Stephen Foster, author 
of “Old Folks at Home” (“Suwanee 
River”), “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” “Old Black Joe,” and some 
scores of others. Foster was born in 
Lawrenceville, near Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; spent most of his mature life in 
the South, and was American to the core 
of his heart. He was “old-timey folks,” 
as the Southern phrase has it. His 
melodies, and others modelled on his, are 
the only music America has that is its 
own (except some attempts at Indian 
themes). 

Until about thirty or thirty-five years 
ago, these Negro melodies were the uni- 
versally familiar popular music of America. 
About that time, a wholly different kind 
of so-called Negro music became current, 
first ragtime and later the “mammy 
song.” The outstanding author of 
modern Negro songs, and of current 
American popular music altogether, is 
Irving Berlin, who was born in Russia. 
His music is praised with high enthusiasm 
by competent critics technical and other- 
wise. But no question of relative superi- 
ority is raised. So far as there is any 
soundness in Plato’s theory, it is mere 
difference that is important. 

The very different origin and spirit of 
these modern “mammy” songs is frankly 
suggested by the singer of many of them, 
Al Jolson, in an article recently in Vanity 
Fair. He wrote: 


Having spent the greater part of my life 
singing about my mammy in the sunny South, 
I had begun to believe that such a person 
really existed. The fact that I was born in 
St. Petersburg, Russia (not Florida!), had 
long since slipped my mind. Vocalizing so 
often, so vehemently, about “the charms of 
my mammy’s arms”’ and “climbing tenderlee 
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upon her knee’’. I longed to visit the 
paradise that the song writers tell us lies 
below the line on which Mr. Mason collab- 
orated with Mr. Dixon. 

But how was I to satisfy this longing? The 
Shubert brothers, who are my managers, were 
willing that I sing of the South but unwilling 
that I go there. “Why should you,” they 
argued, “‘ when in the North there are so many 
more profitable one-night stands?” .. . 
I was a trifle disappointed to learn that the 
trains leave for Dixie at 6:30. It was Irving 
Berlin who had led me to believe that I would 
take a midnight choo-choo. Well, 
I have seen it all! The tumble- 
down shack (thousands of them), but around 
the door were no morning-glories. Just 
empty tomato cans! And the Swanee River! 
Our song writers should take a trip and see 
it while there is still some of it left! And if 
any one ever again says sunny South to me, 
after all that rain and those washouts, he’ll 
be taking his life in his hands! 

Gone was the Dixie of my dreams. 

The porter came into the drawing room. I 
asked him when we were due in Palm Beach. 
He answered that he didn’t know, as this was 
his first trip on the Atlantic Coast Line. 
“Then you have never been South before?’’ 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, I have, boss,” he replied. “I 
come from the South originally. But I ain’t 
been down here in ten years.” P 
“Then,” I cried, “you are probably as eager 
as I am to get back to your mammy and the 
scenes of your childhood—the deep tangled 
wildwood.” “Boss,” he said with a grave 
look, . “take it from me, anybody that 
comes from the South comes!—if he has to 
hop a freight.” But after all, maybe 
I am too caustic in my remarks about the 
South. Every section of the country has its 
admirers and enthusiasts. But when 
all is said and done, there is only one South! 

Thank God! 


Is it possible the South may have found 
something in the artificiality of Mr. 
Jolson’s songs as disillusioning to them as 
he found the South? That the South, and 
the West as well, may have had some 
subtle, unconscious sense of this supercil- 
ious attitude of the New Yorkers who 
write “‘mammy songs”? A vague resent- 
ment of the manhandling of a thing so 
indigenous as Negro melody? A con- 
sciousness of jangling discord between 
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the true Negro music and the fabricated? 
And is it possible this sentiment may be 
associated with that feeling against New 
York that prevails in the rural West and 
South? 

Henry Ford, when he functions in the 
world of reason and outside the field of 
his own business, is handicapped by in- 
adequacy of information and the limita- 
tions of a narrow personal career. But 
when he functions in the world of instinct 
he is at his best and his reactions are 
worth studying. A few years ago, being 
inoculated with the current American 
feeling, he expressed it in a sustained 
attack against Jews, especially New York 
Jews, in the course of which he made him- 
self guilty of a number of inaccuracies. 
Just lately, Ford has carried on a campaign 
to recue old American tunes and dances, 
now existing mainly in the memories of 
old American village fiddlers, and being 
rapidly swamped into oblivion by the 
commercially promoted jazz music em- 
anating from New York. 

It is a fair guess that these two actions 
—the one wrong and unjust, the other 
fine and helpful—were united in Ford’s 
subconsciousness, and that in trying to 
salvage old American music he was acting 
on the dogma of a Greek philosopher of 
whom possibly he never heard. His 
responsiveness to a characteristic Ameri- 
can impulse, and the instinctive under- 
standing of him by other Americans, 
suggests why many of them would be glad 
to make him President without being 
able to explain to themselves why they 
make a distinction between him and other 
rich men who politically are held to be 
anathema. Ford’s entertainment of that 
old Maine village fiddler is just the sort of 
thing about which Roosevelt, when in 
the White House, would have reproached 
himself for not thinking of first. 

Parenthetically, Ford in his own an- 
cestry and experience illustrates how im- 
portant in the matter of Americanization 
is the element of relative density, as be- 
tween native stock and alien stock. Ford 
is the son of an immigrant. If his father 
had remained in New York, where the 
aliens are as eight or nine to one of the 
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native American stock, instead of going to 
an American farming community in rural 
Michigan, where the ratio is roughly the 
reverse—in that case, Ford might to-day 
be an exponent and propagandist of what 
the rest of the country knows as “the 
New York idea” instead of sending to 
Maine for the “ Money Musk” and other 
old-fashioned reels and figure dances. 

The prejudice of rural America against 
New York is matched, and also is aroused 
and stimulated, by the violently jeering 
attitude of some New York exponents 
of the local and characteristic metropolitan 
culture. When William J. Bryan died, 
the obituary consideration of him in The 
American Mercury, published in New 
York, included these passages: 


Wherever the flambeaux of Chautauqua 
smoked and guttered, and the bilge of Idealism 
ran in the veins, and men gathered 
who were weary and heavy laden, and their 
wives, who were . full of Peruna— 
there the indefatigable William Jennings 
Bryan set up his traps and spread his bait. 
He knew every forlorn country town in the 
South and West, and he could crowd the most 
remote of them to suffocation by simply 
winding his horn. Out where the 
grass grows high out there between 
corn rows he held his old puissance to the 
end. . There was something peculiarly 
fitting in the fact that his last days were spent 
in a one-horse Tennessee village . that 
death found him there. The man felt at 
home in such scenes. He liked people who 
sweated freely, and were not debauched by 
the refinements of the toilet. . . . He 
liked getting up early in the morning to the 
tune of cocks crowing on the dunghill. He 
liked the heavy, greasy victuals of the farm- 
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house kitchen. He liked country lawyers, 
country pastors, all country people. I believe 
that this liking was sincere—perhaps the only 
sincere thing in the man. His nose showed no 
uneasiness when a hillman in faded overalls 
and hickory shirt accosted him on the street. 

. The simian gabble of a country 
town was not gabble to him, but wisdom of 
an occult and superior sort. In the presence 
of city folks he was palpably uneasy. Their 
clothes, I suspect, annoyed him, and he was 
suspicious of their too delicate manners. He 
knew all the while that they were laughing at 
him—if not at his baroque theology, then at 
least at his alpaca pantaloons. But the 
yokels never laughed at him. 


The expression of such views is bound 
to cause retaliatory antagonism outside of 
New York City, and widen the breach be- 
tween the city and the rest of the country. 

Not only in cherished traditions and 
sentiments does New York run counter to 
the rest of the country. Also in concrete 
political actions demanded by the country 
as a whole, New York sets itself in opposi- 
tion. Prohibition is the most flaunting 
example. The present immigration re- 
striction law was as nearly a universal 
demand of the American people as almost 
any act that ever passed Congress. In 
the Senate on final passage the vote was 
69 to 9, a ratio of nearly eight to one. 
In the House, the vote was 308 to 58, a 
ratio of more than five to one. Of the 
58 opponents of the bill, 18 were supplied 
by New York City. Only 2 out of the 
23 Congressmen coming from New York 
City (one was not voting), voted with 
what was obviously the prevailing Ameri- 
can sentiment. 
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A Spokesman for the Ancient Mayas 


Edward Ft: Thompson Reveals An Early American “Egypt” 


tinguished archeologist, Edward 

Herbert Thompson, call him im- 
practical. But not even his enemies dare 
to call him a failure, despite the fact that 
the famous explorer of sixty-eight is as 
poor as was the farmer boy who dreamed 
of becoming a famous explorer forty-five 
years ago. For even the worldliest of us 
realizes in his heart that there is a better 
test of success than the gauge of wealth, 
and that test is to ask, “Has this man done 
what he set out to do?” 

By this test it would be hard to think 
of a more successful American than 
Edward Herbert Thompson. He set out 
as a mere boy to devote his life to clearing 
up the mystery which enshrouds the 
civilization built up by the magnificent 
Maya race in that part of Central America 
now called Yucatan and Guatemala. 
The mystery has been materially reduced 
by his efforts, and he has made three great 
discoveries, any one of which is important 
enough to entitle him to the highest regard 
of his profession. 

From a narrow point of view, of course, 
there is something in the charge that 
Thompson is impractical. As an ex- 
plorer of the lost cities of the ancient 
Mayas he has brought home gold and 
precious ornaments by the pailful, yet he 
has kept no bit of this fantastic wealth. 
His attitude has been resolutely fixed since 
he rejected a large sum of money offered 
by a tourist for the first of the curiously 
wrought ornaments of gold which the ex- 
plorer excavated from the débris of cities 
half-buried in the jungle. When he picked 
the thing up and examined it in the green, 


Gi of the friends of the dis- 


cavernous light of an old palace smothered 
in the undergrowth he caught the spirit of 
the dead artist who had made this delicate 
bauble. The exquisite product of so 
much careful labor deserved to be pre- 
served in the best museum Thompson 
could find. He is particular about his 
museums! He reminds one of a horse 
fancier who cannot afford to keep a worn- 
out old race horse but who will not permit 
other hands than his own to care for the 
beloved animal. 

As a boy Thompson was tortured by an 
appetite for knowledge, particularly knowl- 
edge of the origin and past of the human 
race. On the Massachusetts farm of his 
uncle, Elliot Swan, he hunted indefatiga- 
bly for Indian arrowheads when other 
boys were hunting birds or rabbits. One 
day to their great joy he and his closest 
companion found a magnificent stone 
pestle. As was their custom they carried 
this prize to the rooms of the Worcester 
County Natural History Society. One 
of the unforgettable moments in Thomp- 
son’s life was when the officer of the society 
who received the pestle said to the boy: 

“Ed, I believe you are going to be a 
great archeologist!” 

That was it, he would be an archzolo- 
gist! 

He devoured every book he could find 
which dealt with the riddle of man’s origin. 
One day he opened Stephens’s “Incidents 
of Travel in Yucatan.” This book, still 
unequalled in its field, was for Thompson 
what Chapman’s Homer was for Keats. 
Then he decided not only that he would be 
an archeologist but also that, in particu- 
lar, he would follow the footsteps of the 
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great Stephens and probe the riddle of 
the highest civilization which flourished 
in the Americas before the coming of 
Columbus, the civilization of the Mayas. 

It is fifty years since the farmer boy 
made that decision, and alas! the riddle is 
still unsolved. Who the Mayas were, 
whence they came, the great part of what 
they did and what they thought is still 
almost as inscrutable as the deep shadows 
within the ruins of their palaces and lofty 
limestone temples, now abandoned to the 
twittering bats and the sinister little owls 
which the Mayas called “moan birds.” 
In comparison with what remains to be 
learned our present knowledge of this 
subject seems very small, yet much prog- 
ress has been made since Thompson was a 
boy. And he declares he will die happy 
in the knowledge that his efforts have at 
least left the riddle a little less baffling than 
it was. 

From the scientific point of view the 
three great accomplishments of Thomp- 
son’s life are: 

First, the finding at Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan, of a hieroglyphic inscription con- 
taining a date of great importance to our 
knowledge of Maya history. 

Second, the proving that one of the two 
great sunken pools at Chichen Itza had 
been used for human sacrifice. 

Third, the discovery of a high priest’s 
tomb in a hollow pyramid at Chichen. 

If any critic is disposed to whisper that 
some of Thompson’s success has been due 
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to luck, point out to him that the man’s 
three greatest accomplishments were all 
performed at Chichen Itza—that is to 
say, Thompson had the good sense to con- 
centrate his efforts mainly on one spot. 
In the long run luck comes to the man who 
stays on the job. It is no disparagement 
of other archeologists to stress the im- 
portance of Thompson’s making Yucatan 
his permanent home rather than a place 
for sporadic visit. 

It is certainly a fact that a man’s dreams 
are apt to come true if they are marked 
by unity and concentration. Thompson’s 
were. The first result of the boy’s dreams 
was an article in Popular Science Monthly 
setting forth young Thompson’s theories 
about the lost Maya civilization. Per- 
haps it was a case of a fool rushing in where 
angels feared to tread, yet the boy’s fool- 
hardiness bore fruit. The article caught 
the attention of Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar, who later asked the youthful author 
if he could accept the position of United 
States Consul to Yucatan, on the under- 
standing that the duties were to be mainly 
scientific rather than commercial. 

Would he accept!!! 

On a grim day with the wind from a 
menacing sky whipping the seas into angry 
remonstrance the youngest American con- 
sul in the Mexican service landed in 
Yucatan with his wife and two-months- 
old-baby. Before them was a country 
alien, primitive, and little known. Farther 
on—the scene of the consul’s most im- 
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AN EGYPT IN AMERICA 


This map, from Herbert ms Spinden’s book, 
“Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central 
America,” shows the sites of the cities of the 
Mayas, Aztecs, and Toltecs. Mr. Thompson’s 
greatest discoveries were at Chichen Itza. 
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EDWARD HERBERT THOMPSON 


perative duties—was an unexplored jungle, 
a place of crawling things and lurking 


violence. Ahead were trials of patience, 
tests of courage galore. Lucky was the 
young explorer in his wife. 

“Believe me,” he says to-day, “the 
combination of New England school 
teacher and whaling captain’s daughter 
is hard to beat as wife and mother.” 

The first obstacles were obvious. He 
had to win the confidence of the natives. 
To do so he learned not only Spanish 
but also Maya, the tongue of the Indians 
who are the probable descendants of the 
great builders. Although the tantalizing 
hieroglyphs on the walls of the white lime- 
stone temples were probably never legible 
to any but the members of an educated 
priesthood and were an absolute enigma 
to these contemporary natives, Thompson 
hoped to gain hints of traditions and secret 
rites by learning the language of the Indian 
hunters. 

But one of his first expeditions was 


nearly fatal. Ina cave close to the ruined 
building which Thompson wanted to ex- 
plore lived a jaguar. The Indian helpers 
believed the beast to be the incarnation of 
some evil spirit, and they threatened to 
desert the American. The jaguar had to 
be killed. But at night it could not be 
seen and the beast never left the cave by 
day. The Indians would have preferred 
to be shot rather than enter the jaguar’s 
den. The thing was up to Thompson. 

It happened that his paternal grand- 
mother was a niece of General Israel 
Putnam, of Revolutionary fame, and 
“Old Put’s” traditional feat of entering 
the den of a wolf, killing it, and dragging 
it out by the ears had been impressed on 
Thompson’s young imagination. Whip- 
ping up his courage he entered the jaguar’s 
cave, a torch in one hand, a revolver in 
the other. After a twisting advance 
through a hot, dark, fetid tunnel he saw 
the beast’s malevolent green eyes. Un- 
nerved, he fired—and missed. The brute 
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sprang, but fell just short of the man, who 
pulled the trigger again by instinct and 
plugged the jaguar through the brain. 

Since then Thompson has shot other 
jaguars in their caves with his revolver, 
and he says that as a form of big game 
hunting he knows of nothing more sport- 
ing. ‘ But,” he remarks, “before you try 
it be sure you know your gun—and 
yourself.” 

The killing of that first jaguar won for 
Thomspon a great and enduring asset— 
the confidence and respect of the natives. 
Here was a man who feared not even 
the evil spirits which haunt the weird 
holes beneath the ruins. Thompson was 
adopted. 

As a result of his friendships with the 
natives and his knowledge of their lan- 
guage Thompson heard whispered rumors 
of a tradition that one of the two great 
natural pools at Chichen Itza had been 
used for human sacrifice. Some of the 
explorer’s fellow-scientists as well as most 
of the “practical men”’ of his acquaintance 
pooh-poohed his suggestion to investigate 
the bottom of the pool. But after years 
of frustrated hopes he was able to raise the 
money to buy the elaborate apparatus 
needed, thanks to a few friends who have 
always believed in him and have helped 
him without stint. 

This great pool—or cenote, to use the 
native word—is in a sort of crater in the 
limestone rock. The source and the out- 
let of the sinister green water which 
scarcely ever changes its level are not 
known to this day. The water is seventy 
feet down, at the bottom of perpendicular 
rock walls. ‘Thompson’s men would lower 
him in a diving suit, and he had to work 
and dredge through forty feet of water 
and thirty feet of mud. At last, under 
the accumulated silt of centuries, he found 
ornaments of alabaster, gold, and precious 
stones, and the bones of maidens. He had 
proved the legend that the “ vestal virgins” 
of the Mayas had been thrown into the 
pool as sacrifices to the God of Rain. He 
had proved the truth of what some of his 
critics had called “an idle superstition.” 
A full description and analysis of the ob- 
jects he found at the bottom of the jade- 
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colored pool will soon be published by the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

The temples of the Mayas were usually 
placed on the flat summits of great four- 
sided pyramids of earth and masonry. In 
the belief that some of these pyramids 
might be hollow, archeologists had tun- 
neled into them, but in vain. However, 
with the congenial stubbornness of the 
“visionary,” Thompson clung to the be- 
lief that some of these pyramids were hol- 
low. The shadow of a legend he wormed 
out of his native friends confirmed him 
in his obstinacy. One day he was ex- 
ploring a ruined temple in Chichen Itza 
when his eye fell on a large, flat stone. 
Through force of habit he seized an edge, 
and with the help of two Indians lifted it. 
Behold, there was a square shaft of ma- 
sonry! It was choked with a mass of 
material, which turned out to be the débris 
of five graves, one above the other. On 
cleaning out the shaft Thompson found 
human bones, copper bells—which the 
ancients used as currency—and ornaments 
of jadeite and alabaster. 

The shaft was thirty-seven feet deep. 
From the bottom a low flight of steps 
descended to a shallow cave. In the floor 
of this was another flat stone. The 
Indians and the American pulled it up 
and there rushed out a current of cold air 
so strong that their hats were blown off. 
This emerged from a round opening like a 
manhole in a city street. Thompson 
thrust down a candle and could vaguely 
see the interior of a deep room shaped 
like the inside of a jug. 

He told his Indians to let him down 
through the hole by the rope which he had 
with him. But they were shivering with 
fear. They said this was the mouth of 
hell, The explorer reminded them of the 
teaching of their Catholic priests that 
hell is hot—not cold as in their own 
mythology. With misgivings they agreed 
to stay, and Thompson went down the 
rope forty feet to the bottom of the tomb. 
Here he found the bones of a man who had 
probably been the High Priest of the 
Mayas. He also found more ornaments 
of jadeite and alabaster, which are on 
exhibition to-day in the Field Museum 
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of Chicago. At one side Thompson saw 
traces of an ancient passage which had 
been blocked. 

Now occurred what the explorer calls 
“the most unpleasant of the many narrow 
escapes which have kept me young.” 
When his men saw him pick up the bones 
of the High Priest they were frightened. 
Like all their kind they believed that the 
soul of a body lingers about the latter’s 
grave, resentful of intrusion. They had 
not liked excavating the upper graves of 
lesser priests, but Thompson’s profanation 
of the tomb of the very Pope of their an- 
cestors was too much. They started to flee. 

Fortunately for Thompson, in their panic 
they got wedged into a tangle on the low 
stairs, and the explorer’s fourth or fifth 
shout for them to come back checked 
them. They were devoted to their white 
master, and his utmost tact finally per- 
suaded them to return to the edge of the 
manhole and discuss the situation. There 
ensued what was the most interesting 
theological argument in which Thompson 
has ever participated, for if they fled he 
was doomed. The rope was not secured 
in the upper chamber and even if it had 
been tied he could probably not have 
climbed through that narrow manhole 
unaided. In this debate his life was the 
prize. He could feel stark fear surging 
through their hollow voices. He prayed 
aloud, he quoted the saints, and he pointed 
out that he had not yet been blasted or 
turned to stone by the spirits which they 
feared. At length they calmed down 
enough to haul up the white man, although 
he was bumped cruelly in their haste. 

Among archeologists Thompson is un- 
usual because of his interest in the human 
and romantic side of his work. There is 
something markedly fitting in the fact that 
an important city which he discovered 
was named Xchickmook [Buried 
Beauty”]. Thompson’s life has been one 
long search for buried beauty, and the 
words might well serve as the title for his 
biography. But his predilection for stress- 
ing the romantic background of his dis- 
coveries undoubtedly has led him into 
some errors. These are slight, indeed, 
by comparison with the great services he 
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has rendered science. Of the latter, Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden, eminent anthropolo- 
gist and explorer, says: 


There is no doubt about the great value of 
the collections which Thompson obtained 
during his many years in Yucatan. I believe 
these collections to be the most important 
which have ever come out of Central America. 


The noble city which was the capital of 
the Itzas has been the scene of Thompson’s 
most active days. Years ago, with the 
help of Allison V. Armour of Chicago, he 
bought a large tract of land surrounding 
the ruins. For years Thompson’s ranch 
house was the shelter and headquarters of 
every scientist and tourist who went to 
see the strange combination of refined and 
barbaric beauty which is Chichen Itza. A 
village sprang up of scores of native houses, 
and all the inhabitants were in Thomp- 
son’s employ. He raised cattle, corn, and 
timber, and was planning to set aside 
$15,000 annually for the maintenance of 
a scientific colony when political revolu- 
tion in Mexico exploded his hopes and he 
had to flee for his life in a fifty-foot fishing 
boat which he had kept hidden on the 
coast. The boat encountered a terrible 
storm and the nineteen male refugees 
aboard her rowed and bailed while the two 
women were buried to their waists in sand 
ballast to prevent their being washed over- 
board. Then food gave out, and for eight 
days their only drink was one bottle of 
beer a day for each woman and half a 
bottle for each man. 

When Thompson returned to Yucatan 
he began all over again. But the worst 
blow was yet to fall. On June 20, 1920, 
his plantation house was looted and burned. 
In the destruction of his museum and 
library he lost many priceless volumes and 
specimens, most of his photographic nega- 
tives, and many of his scientific notes. 
His heart would have been broken had he 
not had—as usual—new dreams to en- 
gage him. Gradually these have material- 
ized. With his encouragement the State 
Government of Yucatan has built a good 
automobile road, connecting Chichen Itza 
with the railroad, and thence with Ameri- 
can steamers to New York, making it 
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possible for tourists to see “the finest 
ruined city in the Americas” with very 
little or no discomfort. Better yét, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington has 
leased the plantation of Chichen from the 
old explorer and has entered upon a ten- 
year contract of thorough excavation and 
study of the ancient metropolis. The last 
time Thompson walked among his beloved 
limestone temples and palaces he heard 
the clink of the hammer, the creak of the 
pulley, the click of the spade on stone. 
It was music to his ears. 

Now he is in the United States lecturing 
and writing, still hoping to earn enough 
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to found that colony where scientist and 
traveler, every one who feels the beauty 
and mystery of these ruins, can come to 
study and contemplate the riddles of the 
cities that were. 

Then, at last, this extraordinary man 
who has been a sort of mystic at full gallop 
will himself have time for passive contem- 
plation. It is not likely that retrospect 
will be tinged with much sadness for him. 
Most of his separate visions have been 
realized, and he says that his whole life 
has passed like a long, pleasant dream. 
Can any man of sixty-eight say more than 
that?—Gregory Mason. 


Dr. Florence Rena Sabin 


cA Woman Scientist of Great Achievements 


WOMAN with a gentle, kindly 
face, framed in crinkly, dark 


hair, parted in the middle and 
threaded with gray, opened the door, 
then proceeded with simple hospitality to 
make her visitor comfortable in a big 
arm chair. They chatted cozily of apart- 
ment hunting and antiques. The woman, 
a newcomer, “loved New York.” She 
loved sunshine, too. That’s why she 
picked this particular apartment, high up, 
with its windows facing the east. She had 
brought her gleaming old mahogany here 
and settled down to keep house for her- 
self. 

This might have been a social call. 
Instead, it was the introduction to an 
interview with one of the greatest of 
American scientists, whom many consider 
the foremost woman scientist on this side 
of the world. Dr. Florence Rena Sabin 
was the first woman elected to a full pro- 
fessorship in an American medical school 
of the first rank, and the first woman 
chosen vice-president of the Association 
of American Anatomists. A year ago 
the National Academy of Sciences decided 
to open its doors to women, and Dr. 
Sabin was the first admitted there. Last 


fall she entered the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research as the first woman 
appointed to full membership on its 
staff. 

When presently our talk turned to 
blood, her scientific specialty, she modestly 
doubted if the public would be interested. 
The public, she finds, responds readily 
enough when research offers relief for its 
ills, but finds the preliminaries a plodding 
process. She wonders if they can grasp 
her point of view. The seemingly toil- 
some road is adventure’s path, in her eyes. 
Assuredly, ,it is not without difficulties. 
It exacts whole-souled devotion and 
unremitting toil; and now and again one 
goes astray. Perhaps he pursues a by- 
path far before he realizes his error; then 
he must find his way back to his trail. 
Dr. Sabin sees no discouragement in such 
set-backs. Even the by-paths have some- 
thing to offer, she said, and the joy of 
getting back to the main road is great. 

For ten years Dr. Sabin and the group 
collaborating with her have been on 
almost constant duty as military ob- 
servers of the blood. They have watched 
the operations in this field in minute 
detail, over long periods of time, at 
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frequently recurring intervals, in the hope 
that through a thorough understanding 
of the manceuvres of the red and white 
corpuscle troops they might mobilize these 
forces to fight disease. 

Much was known of the blood before 
they started. Volumes had been written 
on the subject. But enough remained for 
this group to do. First, they had to 
establish a post of observation whence they 
might effectively scrutinize the territory. 
This involved perfecting a technique 
whereby they might study a living blood 
specimen under the microscope. Next 
they had to count the forces that came 
within their range of vision, listing the 
number of red corpuscles and of the 
seven different kinds of white corpuscles 
in every drop of blood. As the numbers 
were never the same in two successive 
counts, they decided to stick at the census 
work by the day. Every fifteen minutes 
Dr. Sabin would take a fresh drop of 
blood from her finger, mount it on a slide 
and slip it under the microscope. From 
morning until night and sometimes far 
into the night, often going without lunch, 
the group took records, on different days, 
of the numerical strength of the corpuscle 
regiments. After such a day, weeks were 
needed to chart and interpret the data. 
Then a striking thing appeared. Ina given 
individual, the number of corpuscles per 
cubic millimeter varied from 5,000 to 
10,000 in the course of aday. The various 
kinds of corpuscle groups differed, follow- 
ing an hourly rhythm, noticeably constant, 
with a marked increase in number in 
mid-afternoon. On the chart the rhythm 
appeared similar to a temperature curve. 

What was the cause of these regular 
increases and decreases in the rank and 
file? The answer to this question is still 
undiscovered. It is now the subject of 
Dr. Sabin’s intensive researches. When 
she finds the factors that bring forth new 
recruits and cause corpuscles to die in 
“showers” every hour, new tactics may be 
advanced for attacking disease. 

The long-sought secret of the cause and 
cure of diseases of the blood, in particular, 
may be revealed. When a man is dying of 
anemia, the army of red corpuscles is 
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suffering too rapid destruction for health. 
If he is dying of leucemia, the white army 
is increasing too fast. When the natural 
factors that cause reds to increase and 
whites to diminish are known, certain 
chemicals may be introduced that will 
bring about the normal rhythm in the 
blood. 

This knowledge has infinite possibili- 
ties for other troubles as well. Already 
Dr. Sabin and her group have sighted 
them in the case of tuberculosis. They 
have observed the existence of a ratio 
between two types of white corpuscles, one 
of which fights on the side of the germ 
and the other on the side of the victim. 
Knowledge of the natural causes that 
develop the one type and retard the 
other may aid directly in combating 
the white plague. 

Dr. Sabin is the first person to say that 
the practical application of her investi- 
gations to the treatment of disease is far, 
far in the future. Scientists even among 
themselves dare not prophesy beyond 
what they can almost see. On the other 
hand, Dr. Sabin is not one to keep secret 
from the world of science the steps that 
lead her toward her goal. 

“The investigator who holds back his 
conclusions until he is absolutely sure 
never progresses far,’ she stated her 
attitude. “When I reach certain con- 
clusions, I do not hesitate to publish them, 
even though, after further study, I may 
find I was wrong; then I do not hesitate 
to announce that I have changed my 
mind.” 

Such announcements, she feels, should 
lead to stimulating discussion, but not to 
controversy, because controversy does just 
what she is desirous of avoiding. It forces 
the person who takes part in it into con- 
tracting a marriage with his own theory, 
she once declared before a medical society. 
Though “he should be in love with his 
theory, he should never promise to remain 
so,” she pointed out. 

Her years of work with the blood suggest 
to Dr. Sabin so many things still to be 
discovered that she declares her research 
is in its infancy yet. Nevertheless, she 
has developed and perfected a technique of 
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her own and has also established basic 
methods for a new system of studying the 
armies of corpuscles. These achievements 
and the promise of their bearing on future 
research work have been sufficient to 
place her in the front rank of scientists, 
to dispute those slightly out-of-date con- 
tentions against the admission of women 
to medical schools, and to justify the vision 
of that group of women whose insistence 
upon equality of opportunity opened the 
way for her more than thirty years ago. 
Dr. Sabin’s accomplishments for science 
are inextricably tied up with the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, in Baltimore, 
with which she was associated from thé 
time she took up the study of medicine, 
until her departure last fall for the Rocke- 


feller Institute. This might not have 
been so but for Miss Mary E. Garrett and 
a group of far-seeing Baltimore women. 
When, in the early nineties, efforts were 
put forth for constructing the new medical 
school, these women offered to raise the 
funds for a building, provided that women 
should be admitted to the school on equal 
terms with men. Such pioneers as Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell and Mary Putnam Jacobi 
had broken the ice for women in medicine; 
yet it was difficult for a woman to receive 
medical instruction. The bars were raised 
against her at practically every medical 
institution in the land. Johns Hopkins, 
however, accepted its patronesses’ con- 
ditions, and the Women’s Fund Memorial 
Building was commenced. 
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The year the school was opened, 1893, 
Florence Sabin became a Bachelor of 
Science at Smith College. Hearing of the 
opportunities in Baltimore, she was eager 
to become a doctor. Possibly she felt a 
natural bent in that direction. There had 
been doctors in her family, and her father, 
George Kimball Sabin, of New England 
stock, when a young man, had considered 
the medical profession. Later, he gave 
it up in favor of mining in Colorado, 
where was born the daughter destined for 
a medical career. 

The young Smith College graduate 
waited three years before commencing her 
course. She spent them teaching and 
saving money to go to the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. She was happy there 
from the start. The way was neither 
lonely nor beset with obstacles. Fourteen 
women entered with her in a class of 
forty-two; and none found discriminations 
against their sex. None was more devoted 
to work than Florence Sabin. Her enthu- 
siasm was contagious in the laboratory. 
When she was still under thirty, she 
started making important contributions 
to science. Dr. Franklin P. Mall, her 
professor of anatomy, believed that stu- 
dents with special aptitude should have 
a chance to conduct research work. He 
suggested that Miss Sabin undertake to 
make a model of the brain of a new-born 
child. So accurate and painstaking was 
her work that the model threw new light 
on the general structure of the lower part 
of the brain. This model and recon- 
structions of it are still used in many 
institutions for teaching neurology. Upon 
her graduation Dr. Sabin and one other 
woman were among the twelve internes 
chosen from her class to remain at the 
hospital. 

All this time the founders of the 
Woman’s Memorial Fund, whose claims 
she had already brilliantly substantiated, 
did not lose sight of the young woman 
doctor. 

“Why don’t you give her a fellowship so 
that she can carry on her research work?” 
Dr. Mall suggested to one of them one day. 
This was her only chance to get back to the 
bare brick building the students call “the 
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factory,” since no one thought of putting 
a woman on the faculty. Her fellowship 
was established the following year. At 
Dr. Mall’s suggestion, again, she com- 
menced a special study, this time of the 
lymphatics, the vessels that conduct 
the lymph through the body. She entered 
upon it with her wonted zeal, rejoicing in 
abundant supplies of embryological ma- 
terial from near-by slaughter-houses. Soon 
she made certain discoveries that upset 
accepted theories and precipitated a 
controversy that brought her name to the 
attention of scientific circles. The Naples 
Table Association awarded her a prize of 
$1,000 for her paper on the development 
of the lymphatic system. 

By the end of her first year of pure 
research work, the objections to the 
presence of a woman in the laboratory had 
been forgotten; and so Dr. Sabin slipped 
into a vacant place on the teaching staff. 
From this she rose in a few years to 
professor of histology. Her lecturing 
did not so overburden her but that time 
remained for her to pursue her own 
scientific way. From the lymphatics she 
progressed logically to the blood vessels. 
Here, again, she made a distinct con- 
tribution, perfecting a technique for the 
study of the development of the circu- 
latory system of a living organism as a 
whole. Under her microscope, in a warm 
box, she watched tiny chicks, which she 
had removed from their shells, and saw 
how the first blood vessels form and how 
the blood stream originates. Then she 
passed in natural sequence to the study 
of the blood itself, which pursuit has led 
her to fame, and fame, now, has taken 
her away from “the factory.” 

Johns Hopkins Medical School is be- 
wailing the loss of “Miss Sabin,” as they 
call her still. “Miss” sounds more fa- 
miliar than “doctor,” and they feel close 
to her there. The humblest employee 
knew her as a friend, and her students as 
an inspiration. Many who studied under 
her have gone away with new ideals of 
research work, having caught the spirit of 
enthusiasm from her. When Dr. Sabin 
took charge of her first class, her friend 
and teacher, Dr. Mall, than whom no one 
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was more interested in her success, offered 
a simple admonition. After recommend- 
ing two books, one on work with a micro- 
scope and one on teaching, he added: 
“Above all things, never make your 
directions for students so specific as to 
rob them of the pleasure of discovering 
things for themselves.” 

By that suggestion she lived so faithfully 
that she was known as the most undog- 
matic of teachers. “Books,” she would 
tell her students, “are merely records of 
what other people have thought and 
observed. The material is a far safer 
guide.” 

A textbook was a poor aid to the course, 
she declared, if it tended to take a student 
away from his microscope; and she con- 
sidered it no part of her function to induce 
the student to memorize. In the lab- 


oratory, she believed, the teacher should 
stop to demonstrate only when he could 
show the student more than he was seeing 
for himself, and then should leave him 
with renewed impetus for work. 

She succeeded in catching the imagi- 


nation of the gifted students and carrying 
them with her in the spirit of adventure. 
They shared a rare companionship in 
science with their teacher. She never 
reduced them to the status of mere tech- 
nical assistants, but made them co- 
workers. She has always believed in the 
efficacy of group work for science and 
points out that such investigations as hers 
could not have been undertaken otherwise. 
Two of her former pupils, Dr. R. S. Cun- 
ningham and Dr. Charles A. Doan, have 
been her associates in the blood work. 
Last year they shared a grant from the 
National Tuberculosis Association, dis- 
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tributed among many groups of biologists, 
chemists, and bacteriologists, whose work 
seemed to bear on the disease; and Dr. 
Doan has come with Dr. Sabin to the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

“Research lifts teaching to a high 
plane,” she once said to a group of young 
woman medical graduates. “No one can 
be a really great educator unless he himself 
is an investigator, both in the subject 
matter in hand and in methods of edu- 
cation, and can lead students in part into 
research and in part to carry into all 
work the spirit and method of research.” 

The pathway of science has not been 
difficult for Dr. Sabin, inspired as she is 
by the sense of adventure in her work. 
Opportunities for women in the field are 
not nearly so abundant as for men, she has 
found; yet for those women who strive 
in deadly earnest openings may be had 
and a chance to rise. 

As she enters upon her new work in a 
spacious office and a private laboratory 
in the great Rockefeller Institute building, 
the future seems to her rich with possi- 
bilities. She will pursue the same line 
of research she followed at Johns Hopkins, 
concentrating on the relation of these 
studies to tuberculosis, at first, and later 
seeking the application of her findings to 
the treatment of other diseases. Every 
facility will be at her command to carry 
forward her investigations as fast and as 
far as she can. From her point of view 
no more could be asked. All the years 
she has put into her researches have not 
sufficed to weary her of the problems of the 
blood. Her interest quickens visibly at 
the work that lies ahead.—Frances Drewry 
McMullen. 
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heard in many tongues as our train 

drew up at a little picturesque sta- 
tion, situated among the barren hills of 
Judea, some 2,500 feet above the Medi- 
terranean. I had come up from Port 
Said across the Sinai Desert by the railway 
the British built during the war. Porters, 
shouting mostly in Arabic and broken 
French, dashed forward eager to drag one 
to their carriages, for the Holy City lies 
about a mile away. Fortunately, I was 
spared such hustling, for a friend met me 
with his car and off we dashed toward 
the Jaffa Gate. 

My object was to visit the principal 
cities of Palestine, its holy places and 
historic sites, but more particularly to 
study the many Jewish colonies which 
have arisen since the war, and, lastly, to 
note how the country was progressing 
under British administration. As a re- 
sult, I spent many weeks in the land, 
traveling from Dan to Beersheba, inspect- 
ing all kinds of settlements, great power 
stations and factories. I talked with sim- 
ple natives, Arab leaders, newly arrived 
immigrants, business men, and govern- 
ment officials. To say that Palestine has 
solved its political and economic problems 
would be wrong; it would be equally false 
to say that Arab and Jew have settled 
their differences in a permanent peace. 

The activity on every hand is simply 
amazing. Every one is busy and there 
are no unemployed. Building operations 
are in progress all over the country. Resi- 
dences are going up by the hundred, as 
well as shops and factories. Soon Jerusa- 
lem will be able to boast its skyscraper, a 
great twelve-story office building now in 
course of erection, as well as a palatial 
hotel equal to any found in Egypt. Fur- 
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thermore, good wages are being paid and 
on the whole the people are contented and 
happy. 

Yet five years ago, when the British 
took over the country from the Turks, it 
was bankrupt and derelict. Few towns 
had escaped the ravages of the war and 
many were in ruins. Rural areas, espe- 
cially in the track of Turkish armies, had 
been stripped bare, left desolate. Dis- 
turbances and lawlessness were rife. Loot- 
ing by the Bedouins from Transjordania 
was constant. Economically and indus- 
trially, socially and politically, Palestine 
was a wreck. Reconstruction meant re- 
building from the very foundations the 
shattered fabric of the country’s life. 

Jerusalem naturally attracts priority 
of attention, and rightly, for it is destined 
to play an important part in the political 
and religious life of the Middle East. 
Then, it is the city of our faith, and to-day 
it is sacred not only to Christian, but to 
Jew and Mohammedan as well. It is 
the common meeting-ground of the world’s 
three great religions. Here men of every 
race and color, representing every creed 
and sect, come to worship at the holy 
places. 

Entering by the Jaffa Gate, we strolled 
down David Street, one of the oldest thor- 
oughfares in the city. It is no wider than 
an average-sized room, crowded with 
shops, where every commodity needed for 
the running of an ordinary establishment 
can be purchased—bread, resembling in 
shape colossal pancakes, cakes of every 
description, strange-looking sweetmeats, 
meat, groceries, clothing, boots, but domi- 
nating all were the stores where every 
kind of vegetable and fruit, many entirely 
new to Western eyes, were on sale. Over 
every shop projected a crudely built awn- 
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ing of wood or corrugated iron to keep off 
the sun’s rays, while the little thorough- 
fare, which was very crowded, descended 
in a series of steps. There were Arabs 
from the desert, picturesque in flowing 
robes of many colors, Negroes from Africa, 
long-bearded Jews, every race from every 
land. Donkeys, many of them heavily 
laden, and even camels were met, and one 
had to stand close up against the wall 
while they passed. 

Half-way down the thoroughfare we 
turned to the left into Christian Street, 
so called because until recently all its 
shopkeepers were Christians. To-day 
they are mostly Jews. A descent through 
a covered twisting passageway, where 
shops displayed candles of every size, 
design, and color, brought us to the court- 
yard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which is supposed to mark the site of the 
Crucifixion and Burial. The building, 


which is undoubtedly ancient, is full of 
so-called holy places, many of them very 
tawdry in decoration, but far too numer- 
ous for any thoughtful individual to 


accept them all as genuine. You are 
shown the spot where Mary stood and wit- 
nessed the awful tragedy; the hole in the 
ground, now lined with silver, where the 
Cross stood; the slab on which Christ’s 
body was placed for anointment; His 
tomb, and so on. Curiously enough, the 
keys of this church, for the possession of 
which the Crusaders fought and died, are 
held by a Moslem family, who unlock 
the door every morning and close it at 
night. 

Emerging from the church we strolled 
along the Via Dolorosa, said to mark the 
way Jesus went to His crucifixion. It is 
a narrow but picturesque thoroughfare, 
twisting in and out, following the rise and 
fall of the hills on which Jerusalem is built. 
At the arch of Ecce Homo (where Pilate 
cried, “Behold the man!’’) is the convent 
of the Sisters of Zion, and in the grotto 
here they will show you what is without 
doubt the floor of Pilate’s judgment hall. 
You can still see the Roman games worked 
in the marble floor. It lies many feet be- 
low the level of the present street, for the 
streets in Jerusalem to-day are in some 
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places twenty feet and more above the 
level of the streets of Christ’s time. 

The architectural gem of the sacred 
city, however, is undoubtedly the Dome of 
the Rock, miscalled the Mosque of Omar, 
a bold and artistic creation in the very 
center of the temple area. Any one can 
visit the temple area to-day on payment 
of the necessary fee (75 cts.), which is 
being devoted to the restoration of the 
Mosque El Aksa, which stands on one side 
of the vast enclosure. Like St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, some of its pillars have sunk 
and these are being repaired, the interior 
of the building presenting a mass of heavy 
scaffolding. That peerless edifice, the 
Dome of the Rock, covers a bare piece of 
rock, said to be the place where Abraham 
prepared Isaac for sacrifice, and where 
Solomon’s Altar of Burnt Offering stood. 

What surprised me was the cleanliness 














PALESTINE TO-DAY 
Since the war many new cities have been built, 
notably Tel-Aviv (The Los Angeles of the East"’) 
and Haifa, industrial towns, and Midgel, the center 
of an important agricultural district west of the 
Sea of Galilee. 
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and order of Jerusalem and the discovery 
that its death rate is about the same as 
that of London. The Health Department 
has carried out its work without detract- 
ing in the least from the picturesque 
Oriental setting of the city. The narrow 
streets are now regularly and thoroughly 
swept. 

The city has its own water supply, 
which, unfortunately, is still insufficient. 
In pre-war days the inhabitants depended 
entirely upon rainfall. This was caught 
on flat roofs, stored in underground cis- 
terns, and used as needed. One of the 
first British steps was the cleansing and 
covering of these cisterns, some six thou- 
sand in number. Some had not been 
cleaned out for a hundred years or more; 
their condition may be imagined. The 
mosquitoes responsible for malaria, the 
curse of Jerusalem during the hot summer 
months, have disappeared. Oil has been 
poured upon all stagnant pools. 

The population is about 65,000. For 
the first time in many centuries Jerusalem 
has become a Jewish city, more than 60 
per cent. of its inhabitants being Jews. It 
is a city of three “Sundays”: Friday for 
the Moslem, Saturday for the Jew, and 
Sunday for the Christian, while it also has 
three official languages: English, Arabic, 
and Hebrew. Jews from every country 
on the globe are rapidly settling in the 
land and many of them can speak only the 
language of the country they come from, 
and a little Hebrew. It is a case, so far 
as the Jews are concerned, of following 
the line of least resistance. All round the 
city the Jews have established thriving 
residential colonies. Their ultimate aim 
is to encircle the Holy City with such 
settlements. I was struck with the up- 
to-date character of the dwellings. 

The finest view of the Holy City is from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, where 
stands Government House, formerly a 
German hospice, while not far away on 
Mt. Scopus, virtually a continuation of 
the ridge of Olivet, is the new Jewish 
university, and beyond that the War 
Cemetery, marking the resting place of 
5,000 British soldiers. You look down, 
past the Russian Church and the Garden 
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of Gethsemane, upon the sacred city with 
its temple area, its famous mosque, min- 
arets, churches, flat roofs and ancient 
walls and towers, while on the other side 
is one of the deepest rifts (more than 5,000 
feet) in the surface of the earth, the Jor- 
dan valley, the blue waters of the Dead 
Sea with the barren mountains of Moab 
beyond. 

One of the most popular tours is the 
journey by automobile from the Holy City 
to the Jordan and Dead Sea. It takes 
but half a day and is a thrilling trip. 
We shall shortly hear more of this strange 
sheet of water, as the Palestine Govern- 
ment is anxious to exploit its mineral re- 
sources. Analysis of its waters shows that 
they contain common salt and chloride of 
magnesium, as well as the salts of potash 
and bromin. The government hopes to 
secure the potash, needed in so many in- 
dustries as well as by the medical profes- 
sion. It is the belief of G. S. Blake, the 
government geologist, whom I met in 
Palestine and who has surveyed this re- 
gion, that each year 100,000 tons of 
potash, in addition to other valuable salts 
and by-products, could readily be ob- 
tained from the Dead Sea. When it is 
remembered that potash fetches from $30 
to $35 a ton wholesale, the profit on the 
recovery is apparent. 

During my stay in Palestine I heard 
Baron Rothschild, the father of the 
Jewish colonies, speak in the synagogue 
at Tel-Aviv. This remarkable city, which 
lies to the north of Jaffa on the coast, has 
been termed “the Los Angeles of the 
East,” a very apt description. This first 
purely Jewish city to arise since the days 
of the Romans reminds one of a Western 
American boom town. Its mayor, offi- 
cials, police, and all its citizens are Jews. 
Where a few years ago there was nothing 
but sand dunes there is now a busy, pros- 
perous city of 35,000 souls, growing 
rapidly. Its thoroughfares are spacious, 
lined with trees and gardens and lit by 
electric light. There is nothing tawdry 
or mean about its residences, and its 
shops, cafés, and hotels are modern and 
up-to-date. On the shore there is a 
casino overlooking the sea and here I took 
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THE OLD PALESTINE 
The picturesque entry to the temple area in Jerusalem. 
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tea. Tel-Aviv is a striking object lesson 
of what Jewish organization and initiative 
are capable of accomplishing. What sur- 
prised me most was to find every post in 
the place, from the very meanest to the 
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highest, even the camel-drivers, filled by 
Jews. 

Originally, I believe, Tel-Aviv was to 
have been a garden city, a place for the 
retired and well-to-do. When that stage 
was passed many began to wonder 











what its inhabitants would do for 
a livelihood. Cynics in Jerusalem 
assured me it was a case of taking 
in one another’s washing for a 
living. But Tel-Aviv has become 
a busy industrial center. More 
than seventy different enterprises 
have been founded within the 
last year or two for the manu- 
facture of various textiles, shoes, 
hats, thread, stoves, corks, mir- 
rors, electric batteries, leather 
goods, furniture, and a host of 
other products, all in demand. 

One of its industrial wonders is 
a silicate brick factory, which I 
found working day and night in 
three shifts. At the time of my 
visit it was turning out from 
60,000 to 70,000 bricks a day. 
The factory is situated on the 
seashore and the principal raw 
material it requires—sand—is at 
its very doors. The only ‘other 
ingredient necessary is chalk or 
lime and this comes from Arluf, 
in the hills of Judea. These two 
substances are mixed together in 
certain proportions, pressed by 
special machinery, and then baked 
in ovens at a high temperature 
for ten hours. It is during this 
hardening process that certain 
chemical changes take place and 
calcium silicate is formed, a sub- 
stance which is as hard and as 
durable as stone. 

Not far away, on the River 
Audjah, is Palestine’s first mod- 
ern water-power station, another 
Jewish enterprise, and it is from 
this station that light and power 
are supplied to Tel-Aviv, Jaffa, 








A STREET IN THE OLD JERUSALEM 


The Holy City covered about 200 acres within the 
walls and had forty-six of these narrow thoroughfares. 


and the surrounding district. 
When this power station was first 
built the Arabs would not avail 
themselves of its electricity. The 
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THE FAMOUS MOSQUE OF OMAR IN JERUSALEM 
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THE NEW PALESTINE 
A modern suburb under construction at the new city of Tel-Aviv. 


station started with two dynamos of 500 
horse power each. Soon a third of 250 
horse power followed and now a fourth 
has been laid down of 1,000 horse power, 
and the cry is still “‘more power!” It is 
a striking instance of what cheap power 
will do. 

On the other side of Jaffa is the Jewish 
colony of Rishonle-Zion, founded by 
Baron Rothschild some fifty years ago. 
It is the center of a wine-producing area. 
The present yearly output of the cellars, 
which contain some of the largest wine 
vats in the world, is slightly more than a 
million gallons. New colonies are being 
established everywhere. There are now 
ninety of them and they dot the land from 
Dan in the north to Beersheba in the 
south. For the most part they are thriv- 
ing agricultural settlements, many of them 
being run on coéperative principles. 

On my way north I visited several in 
the Great Plain of Esdraelon, which 
promises to become the granary of Pales- 
tine. The plain is triangular in shape, 
roughly about ten or twelve miles in width, 
enclosed by hills, and very fertile. It is 
historic ground, for it has been in the 


past the battlefield of the nations—the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, Hittites, Syrians, 
Israelites, Midianites, Philistines, Assyri- 
ans, Greeks, Romans, Crusaders, Saracens, 
and, in our own day, Turks and British— 
all have fought here. In pre-war days 
it was very barren and did not boast 
a single tree. Only a little cultivation 
was done here and there by the Arabs. 
To-day it is a smiling countryside and, seen 
from the surrounding hills, a wonderful 
picture, the cultivated patches of grain, 
vegetables, and fruits resembling a colossal 
patchwork quilt of many colors. At 
present the Jews have acquired about 
fifty square miles of the valley and 
have established some twenty villages or 
settlements at an expenditure of nearly 
$5,000,000. They have not only built 
roads but also made the valley healthful 
by draining the swamps and marshes, 
while about eight hundred acres have 
been planted with trees. 

Passing through Nazareth and Cana I 
came to Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, 
where I was unfortunate enough to strike 
a sirocco—one of those hot desert winds 
that last from three to seven days and 
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A NEW QUARRY NEAR JERUSALEM 


In these boom days in the Holy Land much of the building material is being quarried or manufac tured 

in Palestine. Stone is taken from the new quarries, bricks are made at the new city of Tel-Aviv, and 

the picture below shows the new Portland cement factory at Haifa, which has a capacity of 70,000 
tons a year. Much of the new construction is modern and fireproof. 

















THE CEMENT FACTORY AT HAIFA 
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THE NEW GYMNASIUM AT TEL-AVIV 


Another building which reminds the visitors of American ‘‘ boom town days.” 


make exertion very trying. Indeed, Ti- 
berias was like an oven, the thermometer 
registering 105° F. in the shade! Despite 
the heat, building operations were in pro- 
gress, for the town is growing rapidly. New 
roads were in course of construction, while 
the town has its own power station, elec- 
tric light, pleasure garden, and walks. 

















THE NEW POWER HOUSE AT HAIFA 
Even the Arabs use electricity now. 


Late that afternoon I drove out to the 
new Jewish colony of Midgel. It lies a 
little way back from the lake on the gentle 
slopes of the Plain of Gennesaret, which is 
well watered and very fertile, and much 
cooler than Tiberias. The new colony 
consists of a score of stone buildings with 
red-tiled roofs, from the verandas of 
which one gets fine views of the lake. 
Mr. Gilkin, who is in charge, took me over 
the up-to-date farm. Interesting also 
were the orchards, where every variety of 
tropical fruit is being cultivated—dates, 
almonds, oranges, lemons, peaches, apri- 
cots, bananas, olives, figs, and grapes. 
I saw the spot where Sir Alfred Mond is 
erecting a private residence. It is also 
proposed to erect a hotel here; so the 
Plain of Gennesaret promises, under 
Jewish initiative, to be a prosperous center. 

From here it was but a short run to 
Tabgha, on the northern end of the lake, 
not far from the ruins of Capernaum. 
Here we found accommodation in the 
hospice and next day drove over to the 
ruins. Imagine a jumbled mass of broken 
columns, bases, capitals, and entablatures, 
stretching for a considerable distance, 
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THE CENTURIES LOOK DOWN UPON NEW SCENES 


Near mountains and seas famous in biblical history ‘ 


surrounded by a high wall, and you have 
a faint idea of the site of Capernaum as 
it appears to-day. Here the Franciscan 
monks under the direction of a British 
archeologist have carried out interesting 
excavations. 

They have found the ruins of a syna- 
gogue believed to be the very one in which 
Christ preached. It is in the Roman- 
Corinthian style, of white limestone re- 
sembling marble, about 75 feet long and 
54 feet wide, the outer walls built of very 
large blocks of stone. On the south side, 
facing the lake, it had three entrances. 
The bases of the columns are still intact, 
though the pillars themselves have fallen. 
The latter were adorned with beautiful 
capitals, and the lintels were profusely or- 
namented. I was shown a large stone on 
the face of which was carved a pot of 
manna, perhaps the very relief that led 
Christ to exclaim: “Your fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness.” The position 
of the stones indicates that the synagogue 
was destroyed by an earthquake; none 
have been removed, and the excavators 


boom towns”’ rise. 


believe that the whole can be reconstructed 
as it stood in the days of Christ. 

I found Haifa, the headquarters of the 
Palestine Railways and destined to be- 
come the port of the country (though at 
present it has not even a breakwater), a 

















A NEW INDUSTRY—GATHERING 
A scene on a lagoon of the Dead Sea. ' 
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hive of industry. There is a_ fully- 
equipped flour-mill with the very latest 
machinery and with men working in two 
shifts, sixteen hours a day. It treats 
nearly all the grain grown in Palestine 
and Transjordania and much of that 
grown in Syria. There is also a thriving 
oil and soap works, a factory capable 
of producing from 60,000 to 70,000 tons 


EVEN A FLOUR MILL RISES AT HAIFA 


Tt will have a capacity of 500 bags a day, and will draw grain from the great 
Plain of Esdraelon, one of the historic battlefields of past ages. 


of cement a year, and a new power station. 
Then outside Haifa, at Ashlit, they are 
producing some 15,000 tons of salt a year 
by the evaporation of sea water. Before 
these works were started go per cent. of the 
salt used in the country came from abroad. 

What Palestine needs is capital, and the 
Jews are the only people supplying it. 
They are sinking abcut $7,500,000 a year 





















ONLY THE JORDAN FLOWS ON AS ALWAYS 


But modern bridges will span its waters and it, too, will have 
a new part in the history of the new Palestine. 

















ARABS, JEWS, 


in the country and all told have probably 
expended about $100,000,000. Jewish 
settlers are continually arriving, and dis- 
cretion is being exercised in their selec- 
tion. They are a healthy, sturdy, thrifty 
class, imbued with the principles of 
Zionism and looking upon Palestine as 
theirhome. Curiously enough, the Jewish 
population on June 1, 1925, stood at 
115,151, or about the number living in 
Palestine in pre-war days. When Great 
Britain took over the country, however, 
there were only some 55,000 Jews left. 
They had been dispersed and only a per- 
centage of these have returned. 

Whereas in pre-war days the Jews 
owned some 177 square miles of land in 
Palestine, the area controlled by them to- 
day amounts to 319 square miles. 

As the total population of the country 
is just under 800,000 the Arabs outnumber 
the Jews seven to one, and the question 
arises, Is there room for both and will they 
settle down peaceably together? We know 
that in Bible times the country supported 
more than 3,000,000 people and was a 
large exporter of grains and fruits to the 
surrounding nations. Experts tell us that 
if the country is properly developed there 
would be room in Palestine for 5,000,000 
people. Only one sixth of the cultivable 
area of the land is at present being tilled. 
In England there are 422 people to the 
square mile; Palestine has only about 7o. 

Over and over again when I came upon 
settlements in course of erection I was 
surprised to discover Arabs working for 
the Jews. When I approached them and 
expressed surprise that they were assisting 
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the Jews in this way they declared that the 
Jews paid them .good wages and they did 
not want the Jews to go away. The fact 
is, there is room for both and the agitation 
we hear so much about is fostered and kept 
alive by a band of extremists, the Effendi 
class, who were disappointed because on 
the coming of the British they did not 
obtain the official posts they held under 
the Turks, for the simple reason that 
they were not qualified. When the Arabs 
finally realize, as they are gradually doing, 
that their rights and liberties are not 
being interfered with, then most of the 
troubles of Arab and Jew will disappear. 

Much has been said about Britain’s 
expenses in Palestine. So far as the actual 
administration of the country is concerned, 
that is borne out of the ordinary revenue, 
and it is gratifying to record that Pales- 
tine is now able to balance its budget on 
the right side, the surplus for the past 
financial year being $1,315,000. The only 
expense that falls upon the British tax- 
payer is the maintenance of the garrison, 
and last year that totalled $3,100,000, 
which is certainly not excessive. Britain 
must remember the strategic position she 
enjoys as a result of her occupation of 
the land. It gives her the control of the 
Suez Canal, a vital artery connecting the 
Motherland with India and Australia. If 
she retired on the question of expense, 
Palestine would probably be occupied by 
a rival power. She is pledged to the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish National Home, 
but on the distinct understanding that it 
does not interfere with the liberties and 
rights of the present native races. 


Forest Conservation Becomes a Reality 


Final -Article in a Series on Perpetual Operation in Cumbering 
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WENTY-FIVE MILES an hour 

is a fair average speed for an 

automobile on a good road. Thirty 
is the legal limit in many states—thirty- 
five in some. But there are forest fires 
that travel so fast they would catch a 
car at any of these speeds. Listen to 
Alex Polson, testifying before the Select 
Committee of the United States Senate 
at Seattle, two years ago: 


You get one of these northeastern winds 
with an electric storm, and up in Clarke 
County it went 35 miles in 55 minutes [forty 
miJes an hour]. That is pretty fast traveling 
for an automobile, much less a fire. In our 
country [near Hoquiam, Washington] it 
didn’t travel that fast, but it went seven miles 
in thirty minutes and destroyed half a billion 
feet of timber. If a man stopped to carry 
tools out of the woods, he could not run fast 
enough to avoid being burned up. We had 
a man burned up in that fire. The 
day after, we traveled until 1 or 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon with lanterns, for it was so 
smoky and dark. 


During the summer of 1922 the smoke 
from forest fires was so thick in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, that strangers wishing 
to cross the street in the middle of the 
morning had to ask the policemen to 
conduct them because they could not see 
where they were going. 

From a description of ten historic 
forest fires the following three are taken 
as samples: In 1871, the Peshtigo fire 
in Wisconsin burned 1,200,000 acres 
of timber and destroyed 1,500 human lives. 
Four hundred people were burned to 
death in the Hinckley, Minnesota, fire 
of 1894, which also ran over more than 
150,000 acres of forest in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and devastated the towns 
of Hinckley, Sandstone, Perley, Barronett, 
Clayton, Shell Lake, Granite Lake, and 


Cumberland. In 1918, the fire centering 
at Cloquet, Minnesota, destroyed 1,000 
lives and 50 million dollars’ worth of 
property. 

The average area of forest cut down 
every year for lumber in the United States 
is about 3} million acres. The average 
area of forest burned down every year 
is about 73 million acres, or twice as much. 
The timber burned down every year 
would more than supply all the lumber 
used by the state of Pennsylvania, or 
about 2,250,000,000 feet, or more than 
four times the amount destroyed in the 
terrible fire described by Mr. Polson. 
There are about 50,000 recorded forest 
fires a year in the United States, “200 
to 300 new ones a day during the drier 
months, with thousands burning simul- 
taneously during much of the season.” 
Our annual forest fire bill is $40,000,000. 

The origin of these fires is chiefly human. 
Fifteen per cent. are caused by defective 
spark arresters on railroad locomotives, 
14 per cent. by the carelessness of campers, 
13 per cent. by misjudgment in the burning 
of brush, 12 per cent. by the malice of 
incendiaries—all human causes. Light- 
ning causes g per cent. of the fires. 

Nature is “‘accessory before the fact” 
of all these burnings, in that certain 
kinds of weather—by no means unusual— 
are most likely to accompany them. The 
Washington Forest Fire Association de- 
fines a “bad fire day” in the Pacific 
Northwest as one during which “the 
relative humidity falls to 35 per cent. 
or lower, with temperature of 60 degrees 
and upwards, other weather conditions 
being normal.” Government experts 
summarize their studies by saying: ‘‘ With 
a humidity of 30 to 40 per cent., fires 
gain some headway and some rapidly 
spreading fires occur. A humidity below 
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30 per cent. causes all fires that spread 
beyond control. Crown fires occur when 
the humidity drops to 25 per cent. or 
lower.” [One hundred per cent. humidity 
would mean that the air was saturated 
with moisture—“all the water it could 
hold.’’] 

Dry spells are so common in most of 
the forest regions, especially in those of the 
now all-important Far West, that it is no 
wonder, with all the human carelessness 
at present exercised by Americans, that 
one region alone reported 1,009 fires in 
150 days in 1924. Summer and fall are, 
of course, the seasons of greatest fire haz- 
ard, for then dry weather is most frequent. 

Fire is the worst enemy of the forests. 
That means that man is the worst enemy, 
for he is responsible for all of the fires 
save the g per cent. caused by lightning. 
And nearly all man’s fire devastation is 
caused by carelessness. Therefore, nearly 
all of it is preventable. Fire protection 
on the National Forests is universal and is 
effective. But only one third of the 
privately owned forest lands are under 
fire protection—that is to say, 115 million 
acres are protected and 219 million acres 
are not. This condition persists, though 
both the Federal and the state govern- 
ments offer some financial assistance to 
owners of forest lands for this purpose. 

The most valuable and largest stands of 
virgin timber are in the Pacific states, 
and here practically all the timber is under 
protection, the owners being organized 
into associations for the purpose. If 
a private owner does not join such an 
association, his lands are protected by the 
nearest organization, and the state assesses 
the cost against his property. These 
associations do excellent work, but are 
hampered by small appropriations, both 
from the owners and from the government. 

Equally important for the future supply 
of timber, however, is fire protection of the 
cut-over lands upon which the next crop of 
trees must grow. Repeated fires in this 
struggling second growth are fatal to the 
new crop. These lands are of greatest 
area in the Lakes region, the South, and 
the mountains of the East. With striking 
exceptions, fire protection in these regions 
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is inadequate or non-existant, Some parts 
of the state of Maine have been so success- 
ful that several insurance companies now 
write policies on standing timber there— 
an almost unique distinction. But in 
most parts of the country vigorous action 
is needed to:preserve the present stands of 
timber and to protect the young growth 
of new forests. 

So much for fire, the greatest enemy of 
the forests, causing an annual waste 
of $40,000,000 worth of timber and of 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
lumber in use that must be replaced from 
new forest cuttings. Tree pests rank next 
in the damage done to the trees, being re- 
sponsible for a yearly loss of $130,000,000 
of the national wealth. In many forest re- 
gions, these pests cause more destruction 
than fire. 

Moths and butterflies destroy the foliage, 
which is the part of the tree in which the 
chemical processes of growth take place 
under the stimulation of sunlight and 
through which the tree absorbs essential 
chemical properties from the air. For lack 
of this vital foliage, the tree dies, be- 
comes a mere dead skeleton. Or beetles 
bore through the bark and deposit their 
eggs, which hatch as larve the following 
spring, and these larve feed upon the soft 
green sap-wood, boring their way in a 
circle around the tree just under the bark. 
The tunnels cut off the life-giving flow of 
sap and the tree dies. 

How great a scourge these pests may be 
can be illustrated by a few examples: 
In 1883, the pine white butterflies de- 
scended upon the forests of Washington in 
such numbers that the surface of Puget 
Sound was “white with their floating 
bodies.” In 1897, they were so thick 
in southern Idaho that “they hung in 
ropes from the limbs to the ground, and 
drove people out of the huckleberry 
patches, and even springs and pools had 
to be skimmed before one could get a 
drink of water.” In this region “they 
practically stripped the pines from Squaw 
Creek to the Payette Lakes.” 

The beetles are even more destructive. 
In certain infected areas in Montana 
they have. in the last ten years, killed 
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all the lodgepole pines more than six 
inches in diameter and nearly one half 
of all the yellow pines. In the Pacific 
Coast states, in the same period, beetles 
ruined 1o per cent. of the stand of yellow 
pine on a million and a quarter acres. 
In California the damage to sugar pine 
in one year (1922) amounted to 250 
million feet. On one representative stand 
of timber in Idaho, a careful cruise in 1904 
showed 18 million feet of lumber, and a 
second cruise in 1924 showed only 15 
million feet, so that in twenty years the 
beetle not only prevented all increment 
of forest growth, but also reduced the 
original stand by 3 million feet. 

The spruce bud-worm is another serious 
pest. It killed in Maine, in the ten 
years from 1910 to 1920, 75 per cent. 
of the balsam and 50 per cent. of the 
spruce. In Quebec, which supplies so 
large a share of pulp for American news- 
papers, the bud-worm has destroyed 
200 million cords of wood—equivalent to 
the supply of pulp-wood for the paper 
industry for twenty years—and American 


spruce forests have suffered proportion- 
ately. 

All these pests appear in epidemic cycles, 
controlled in part by the life history of the 
insect, in part by adverse or favorable 
weather conditions, and in part by the 
presence or absence of natural friends 


or enemies. Thus, the white pine blister 
rust can be largely eradicated by removing 
from the forests all currant and goose- 
berry bushes, as these shrubs harbor the 
pest in a preliminary stage of development 
before it attacks the trees. Thus also 
the pine beetles can be largely controlled 
by encouraging the woodpeckers to live 
in the forests, as they are the chief enemies 
of the beetles. Certain kinds of flies are 
the most effective enemies of the de- 
structive moths and butterflies. 

The practical purpose of all this discus- 
sion of forest pests is to point out that 
protective measures are known to scien- 
tists and should be applied vigorously 
under the leadership of the government. 
The research work to gain this knowledge 
has largely been done by the efficient 
Bureau of Entomology of the government, 


FOREST CONSERVATION BECOMES A REALITY 


and by entomologists in the state uni- 
versities. It is now time that the knowl- 
edge so gained should be utilized on a 
large scale to reduce the yearly forest loss 
of $100,000,000 attributable to these 
pests. 

How effective such work can be is 
illustrated by the example of the fruit 
growers of California, whose orchards 
suffered devastating losses from the in- 
roads of the San José scale, until scientists 
learned that the familiar ladybug regards 
the scale as the most appetizing form of 
food it can eat. Scientists then studied 
the habits of the ladybug and learned 
that these insects are hatched in the 
remotest upper regions of the high sierra 
in the spring. There they are found in 
dense swamrs, like bees, before they 
disperse to seek food in the warmer valleys 
far below. Therefore, the state and the 
fruit-growers’ associations codperate to 
send expeditions annually to the high 
mountains, breaking their way on snow- 
shoes through the snow (often twenty 
feet deep) to the wind-swept summits, 
where the swarms of ladybugs are gathered 
into bags and transported to the plains 
for equitable distribution among the 
orchards they are to save. This pictur- 
esque application of scientific knowledge 
has saved the enormously valuable fruit 
industry of California from destruction 
and similar measures could doubtless be 
devised and applied to save the forests, 
if the governments of states and nation 
would liberally endow and vigorously 
prosecute the work. 

Cattle and sheep are probably the next 
most destructive enemies of the forests. 
In the first place, they frequently make 
easy the depredations of the insects by 
lowering the vitality of the trees, in the 
manner vividly described by H. C. Shell- 
worth, as follows: 


The “butterfly burn’ of 1903 and 1904 
was followed in 1905 and 1906 by an epidemic 
infestation of bark beetles at three points 
[in Idaho], namely, Smiths Ferry, Clear 
Creek, and Centerville. At these three 
points our timber loss was probably 15 to 
30 per cent. of the mature stand. An 
interesting coincidence in connection with 
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these three “bug kills” is the fact that they 
all occurred within the boundaries of main 
sheep trails, the Smiths Ferry and Clear Creek 
areas being on the Tripod and Clear Creek 
sheep trail, over which an average of probably 
100,000 head of sheep passed twice each year 
for probably forty years to and from their 
summer range; the Centerville “bug kill” being 
on the main Boise Basin, Sawtooth, and 
Bear Valley trail, over which an average of 
probably 60,000 head of sheep passed annually 
for some forty years. These trails, which 
are about one half mile wide, have become 
completely denuded of brush, grass, or weeds 
through the action of countless hoofs on the 
forest floor, and in their steeper pitches are 
simply dust beds. The dust from the bands of 
sheep passing these places can be seen as far 
as smoke and are often reported as forest fires 
by inexperienced eyes. On their smoother 
stretches these trails are as hard and smooth 
as a pavement and practically all snow and 
rain runs off too rapidly to be of any ad- 
vantage to trees in the trailed area. 

There can be no question but that the 
vitality of the trees on these trails is reduced; 
which would make them more susceptible to 
insect attack. The lateral roots of all trees 
near the center of these trails are exposed 
to the severe trampling of the sheep and the 
severe erosion following the complete de- 
struction of all floor cover. The bark on 
these exposed roots has been killed by sun 
scald, and the bases of most all of the mature 
trees are hosts to the turpentine beetle. I am 
of the opinion that the weakening of the trees 
on these sheep driveways resulted in a centrali- 
zation of beetle infestation. 


But cattle and sheep cause also much 
more widespread and continuous damage 


in other ways. They trample down an 
incalculable amount of young growth that 
is essential to protect the seedlings of the 
next generation of trees, and the sheep, 
especially, eat vast numbers of the seed- 
lings themselves. In the South, hogs 
are the bane of the long-leaf pine, the 
most valuable of the soft woods of the 
Appalachian region. They have an 
especial fondness for the succulent roots of 
this tree in its early growth, up to the age 
of five years, and are most efficient in 
grubbing them up. Untold millions of 
forest wealth have been destroyed by these 
undomesticated ‘‘razor-backs,”’ and the 
annual loss to-day runs into large sums, 
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The problem of controlling the depreda- 
tions of cattle and sheep in the West is just 
now acute on the National Forests, and 
is complicated by the fact that the ranch- 
ers of that region have been so used to 
have the run of all the open spaces for 
their flocks and herds that they regard the 
privilege as a vested right. While it is 
easy enough to see the point of view of 
the owner of a ranch in Montana, whose 
few hundred head of stock are partly 
dependent upon the near-by forest range 
for sustenance, it is very hard for him to 
see that the National Forests are being 
developed as a timber resource of the 
whole country and that the benefit to 
him may cause infinitely greater loss to the 
millions of other citizens of the nation. 
The consistent policy of the Forest Service, 
backed by Congress, must be to remove 
gradually the grazing privilege from the 
National Forests. The ranchers who are 
affected have long had notice that they 
must gradually curtail operations, and 
their interests have been protected by 
long-time grazing permits to allow them 
to reduce their stock without sacrificing its 
value; but the ranchers generally have 
angrily refused to admit the larger 
national interest in protecting the slow- 
growing and irreplaceable forest wealth, 
and are causing trouble by applying 
pressure to Congress to thwart the Forest 
Service in the application of the necessary 
regulations. National public opinion must 
support the Forest Service if these meas- 
ures are to be adequately enforced for 
the saving of threatened timber. 

Besides all these enemies that attack 
the living trees as they stand awaiting the 
lumberman’s axe, many other enemies lie 
in wait to attack them by more indirect 
but equally destructive methods. Most 
of these enemies can be grouped under the 
names of waste and mismanagement. 
Waste begins with the logger in the woods, 
and dogs every step of the fallen tree 
through the mill and the lumber yard and 
the hands of the builder, and does not 
cease its destructive work even after 
it is wrought into warehouse or dwelling, 
for even there carelessness and ignorance 
cause it frequently to rot before half its 
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possible useful service of shelter is per- 
formed. 

In the words of Carlile P. Winslow, 
the director of the government’s Forest 
Products Laboratory, ‘Conversion losses 
and premature losses in use reach an 
estimated total of more than 60 per cent. of 
the drain on the forests.” Continuing, 
Mr. Winslow says: “This staggering total 
is made up of a very great number of 
small wastes and losses occurring in the 
various wood-manufacturing and wood- 
using industries from the time the tree 
is felled until the finished product has 
finally reached the end of its usefulness. 

“The loss in manufacture and remanu- 
facture alone is usually estimated to be 
over nine billion cubic feet per annum, 
an amount which is greater than that 
required for our entire lumber production. 
Carelessness and lack of efficient methods 
of handling and use, coupled with enor- 
mous losses due to decay during service, 
make up the balance of the 60 per cent. 
The single factor of decay annually de- 
stroys an amount of timber in service 
equivalent to about one fourth of our 


annual total forest drain, which is just 
about equal to the present rate of forest 
growth. This amount of material, if 
sawed into lumber, would be sufficient 


to build homes for about 
people every year.” 

More than one fourth, by bulk, of all 
the trees cut down every year is lost in 
the process of getting the trees to the mill. 
These losses include stumps and tops, 
trees shattered in felling, small logs and 
little-used trees not commercially feasible 
to take from the woods, and damage to 
sound timber through carelessness and 
bad judgment in getting the logs out. 
Not all these losses are preventable, but 
enough of them are to make improved prac- 
tice in the woods capable of conserving 
millions of dollars’ worth of timber an- 
nually. 

Waste follows the lumber from the mill. 
Millions of dollars’ worth is wasted by lack 
of skill in seasoning—the wood cracks, or 
warps, or the knots drop out, or the wood 
is stained. Millions more are wasted in 
the lumber yards by lack of care in piling— 
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the boards warp, or get water soaked and 
rot, or get discolored. Millions more are 
wasted by lack of skill in remanufacture— 
cutting up and dressing to the proper size 
and shape to become furniture, wooden- 
ware, or whatnot, causes the loss of from 
25 to 40 per cent., a good deal of it pre- 
ventable. Millions more are wasted by 
outworn trade practices—builders insist 
upon boards of even length, whereas the 
use of odd sizes would save cutting off 
the odd foot from millions of boards; 
and they use unnecessarily heavy beams 
where lighter beams of a different wood 
would do better work. 

And finally, waste follows the finished 
lumber into the finished product in use— 
and this is the biggest waste of all. The 
house left unpainted a year after the 
first paint has begun to peel is a house 
that will go to pieces years before its time. 
The house that is allowed to remain damp 
when it could be kept dry is the house 
where beams decay long before they have 
served all they could. Decay is simply 
the action of microscopic bacteria eating 
the cells of the wood, and like all other 
bacteria they thrive best in a moist place. 
Of its destructive power, recall the quo- 
tation above, that ‘The single factor 
of decay annually destroys an amount 
of timber in service sufficient to build 
homes for 12,000,000 people.” And the 
larger share of this staggering loss is 
preventable waste. One fourth of all the 
trees cut down every year are cut down 
solely to replace this loss. 

When all these sources of waste are 
recounted, one might think that the tale 
was told, but there remains the subtlest 
source of all. This is the thing that keeps 
the primary producers of timber awake o’ 
nights, and haunts their dreams when 
they sleep. This thing may be called the 
uneconomic structure of the lumbering 
industry. Despite the pressing public 
demand that our diminishing forest wealth 
shall be husbanded against the day of 
famine—already clearly in sight—the pri- 
vate timber owners are under terrific 
pressure to get more and more lumber on 
to a market that is already over-supplied. 
Here is the situation: 
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Imagine that you own ten thousand 
acres of virgin Douglas fir in Oregon. 
You have paid a heavy price for it, because 
you are in the region that has the last 
great stands of virgin timber in America, 
and other men have been anxious to buy. 
The interest on your investment requires 
that you convert this timber back into 
liquid capital—cash. Thus, at the start, 
the very fact that the nation’s timber 
reserves are rapidly diminishing puts a 
powerful pressure upon you quickly to 
diminish those reserves by cutting your 
timber at once. 

But.additional pressure is put upon you. 
The tax laws of Oregon—and they are like 
the tax laws of most states in this respect 
—make no allowance for the peculiar 
conditions of forest economy. Every 
year your trees become more valuable 
because they grow larger and thereby 
add that much to the number of feet 
of lumber they contain. It is to the in- 
terest of the nation that you should allow 
this process to continue till the trees 
reach the maximum size short of senility. 


But you cannot realize any return upon 
your investment except by cutting the 


trees down. But the tax collector wants 
his revenue every year and, under the 
present laws, he figures it on this year’s 
value of your trees. In other words, 
every year your taxable value rises and 
your. taxes increase, though you have no 
income from the property out of which to 
pay them. 

The result is inevitable. You hold 
your trees as long as you can stand the 
strain on your credit, and then you cut the 
trees. Generally speaking, you can’t 
stand the strain very long, and you are 
forced into the market, regardless of 
whether the public demand calls for your 
timber or not. It is astonishing to learn 
how large a proportion of the yearly cut of 
lumber is thus untimely forced upon 
the market, even at a loss. The effect is 
disastrous, not only to the economy of 
the business itself, but also to any hope 
of an adequate national conservation 
policy. 

This single problem of taxation is 
doubtless doing more to prevent the 
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success of the conservation program 
than any other one thing, or indeed than 
all the other difficulties combined. It 
is not a simple problem to solve, either, 
for it involves a change in the constitutions 
of most states to make it legal to tax one 
industry upon a different theory than that 
upon which other industries are taxed. 
And there are differences of opinion, 
even among timber owners, regarding 
which of two or three possible ways of 
doing this is the more equitable. And 
there is the further complication that 
taxation is chiefly a local matter; and a 
large county may have long and expen- 
sive highways to build and to maintain 
and yet may have very little taxable 
property within its borders except grow- 
ing timber. 

The details of the various plans to 
relieve this situation are too complex 
for recital here, but the gencral theory 
underlying most of them is that timber 
lands should be taxed only at their value 
as raw land until the timber is cut and 
that then the timber should be taxed at 
its full value. By this scheme, the owner 
would help support the local govern- 
ment while his timber was growing, and 
would pay it a big tax when he got the 
money to pay it with by the sale of his 
timber. 

To recapitulate briefly the meaning 
of the facts recounted in this article: 
Conservation is now not the simple matter 
of setting aside National Forests for 
the use of future generations. Conser- 
vation now means the protection of 
growing timber from fire, pests, and 
disease. Conservation now means the 
laborious elimination of waste in every 
process of turning standing timber into 
articles of human use, and the saving 
of those articles from decay in use. Con- 
servation now means expensive scientific 
research into every phase of these pro- 
cesses, and organized and expensive action 
to utilize the results of this research work. 
Conservation now means—perhaps most 
important of all—the solution of complex 
political, legal, constitutional, and fiscal 
problems, especially those involving tax- 
ation. 





A Defender of the Presidency 
cA Review of the Biography of fames A. Garfield* 
BY A STAFF MEMBER 


HE history of the Presidency is in 

large measure a history of conflict, 

and particularly in the phase deal- 
ing with the relations between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress or more specifically, 
the Senate. Even the least politically 
minded citizen knows that Roosevelt bat- 
tled an obstinate Congress, that for the first 
time in many decades the Administration, 
under President Coolidge, suffered the 
Senate’s rejection of one of its Cabinet 
nominations, that Jackson fought Con- 
gress up and down the Capitol, that 
Johnson was impeached, and that one 
of the titanic struggles in this perpetual 
conflict ensued when Woodrow Wilson 
sent the Versailles treaty to the Senate for 


its approval according to the requirements 
of the Constitution. 

Therefore, the least politically minded 
of all citizens knows that this is an eternal 
conflict between two branches of our gov- 
ernment, a conflict that is the result of 
the caution of the framers of a govern- 


ment of checks and balances. If President 
Coolidge is able to weather the next three 
years of his term without entering into a 
new episode of this historic conflict he 
will have accomplished the miraculous in 
government, for he will doubtless have 
important treaties to be approved under 
that troublesome two-thirds rule (which 
Charles E. Hughes said recently was a 
governmental safeguard that should not 
be changed) and he will have scores of ap- 
pointments to be voted upon by the Senate. 

Inasmuch as it is a well-established his- 
torical fact that conflict between President 
and Senate is almost inevitable, at least 
in some degree, it is interesting now that 


*“The Life and Letters of James Abram Gar- 
field.” By Theodore Clarke Smith. 2 vols. Yale 
University Press. $12. 


the intimate phases of one of these historic 
conflicts should be disclosed in the new 
“Life and Letters of James Abram Gar- 
field,”’ forty-five years after its reverbera- 
tions shook the Capitol. It was a tragic 
phase of this eternal conflict, for the mania 
which beset the mind of the President’s 
assassin could be traced to the bitterness 
arising out of the strife. 

Though he has been represented in some 
histories as a President whose kindliness, 
geniality, and Congressional training in 
compromise made him peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to friendly influence (somewhat of the 
type of Warren G. Harding), Garfield’s 
correspondence, as revealed at last in this 
biography, discloses him as a strong char- 
acter who had a high appreciation of the 
duties and responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency. 

“Garfield has shown that he is not pos- 
sessed of the backbone of an angleworm,” 
was Grant’s comment, which summed up 
the feeling of many Republicans. 

But it has remained for Garfield’s bi- 
ographer, Professor Theodore C. Smith of 
Williams College, to reveal through the 
Garfield letters that he was a man of in- 
flexible courage, who felt himself obliged to 
defend the functions of the office of the 
Presidency as they were established by the 
Constitution. The correspondence shows 
that he was not controlled by Blaine, his 
Secretary of State, who “ate, drank, and 
breathed politics.” Though he invariably 
sought Blaine’s advice, he repeatedly ig- 
nored it, and the correspondence shows 
how and why. 

Garfield went into his conflict with the 
Senate with a great knowledge not only of 
the Presidency, but of the Congress and the 
entire government as well, for he had 
served nearly twenty years in the fouse 
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and had been minority leader. He knew 
personally several of the Presidents, in- 
cluding Lincoln, and throughout his cor- 
respondence, as revealed in this volume, 
may be seen an appreciation of the duties 
and dignities of the office. It may be 
seen also that his view of the right of the 
President to domineer or “boss” had 
changed somewhat between the time in 
which he wrote of Lincoln and the few 
months in which he maintained an in- 
flexible attitude in defense of what he con- 
sidered was the rightful place of the Presi- 
dent in our plan of government. Consider 
this passage: 

The first thing that staggered him was the 
discovery of the low esteem in which Lincoln 
was held. He was himself scandalized by 
Lincoln’s lack of personal authority. 

“He is almost a child,” he wrote Rhodes, 
“in the hands of his generals. Indeed, he 
recently told a delegation from Chicago that 
he could not grant a certain request of theirs, 
which he regarded perfectly proper to be 
granted, unless General Halleck concurred. 
But he would give them a letter to the Gen- 
eral, introducing them and their business. 
What shameful humiliation when the Presi- 
dent becomes a petitioner before one of his 
subordinates.” 


Even then, when he was an army officer 
visiting in the home of Salmon P. Chase, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and wait- 
ing for an army command, he had a high 
conception of the office which he was to 
fill and defend from attacks twenty years 
later. But his methods were in some de- 
gree Lincolnian when he did arrive at the 
office. He did not domineer; he at- 
tempted to compromise and conciliate, 
following the training of his long Congres- 
sional career, and when that failed he 
fought with the vigor and courage which 
had marked his career as an officer in the 
Union army. 

His conduct throughout the fight with 
Senator Conkling of New York (in reading 
of Conkling it is difficult not to be re- 
minded of Henry Cabot Lodge) showed 
that he had a definite philosophy upon the 
Presidency. When Conkling attempted 
to force Levi P. Morton into the Cabinet 
as Secretary of the Treasury and later, asa 
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leader of the dominant Republican faction 
in New York, sought to dictate all the 
Federal patronage in the state by exerting 
his power in the Senate, President Garfield 
was moved to write this to John Hay: 


People are constantly saying Garfield and 
Conkling should compromise their quarrel. 
If it were adifference between two individuals 
there would be some sense in such advice. 
But the one represents a whole independent 
function of the government. The other is 
1-76th of § of another independent branch of 
the government, with which compound vulgar 
fraction the President is asked to compromise. 
If this demand is acceded to, its effect upon 
the independence of the executive is too plain 
for comment. 


Conkling, of course, in influence was con- 
siderably more than 1-76th of the Senate, 
just as Henry Cabot Lodge was more than 
1-96th of the Senate which fought Wood- 
row Wilson. He was a great power in a 
body which was evenly divided between 
Republicans and Democrats, with two 
others who might vote either way on the 
nominations sent to the Senate by the 
President. But Garfield, far from being 
the amphioxus which Grant thought him 
to be, went boldly into battle with Conk- 
ling after he had failed to conciliate him. 
He thought that Grant and Hayes had 
injured the Republican party by permit- 
ting Conkling too full sway over Federal 
patronage, and by appointing a Collector 
of Customs from the Independent Repub- 
licans in New York he hoped to reward 
those “‘who followed me at Chicago in re- 
sisting the unit rule and in advocating the 
right of individual delegates to the free 
exercise of their judgment in the conven- 
tion.” And in a letter outlining “my 
philosophy of the case,” he wrote: 


This brings on the contest at once and will 
settle the question whether the President is 
registering clerk of the Senate or the [chief] 
executive of the United States. It is prob- 
able that the contest will be sharp and bitter, 
but I prefer to have the fight ended now and 
the Collectorship of New York settled for the 
term. Summed up in a single sentence, this 
is the question: shall the principal port of 
entry in which more than 90 per cent. of all 
our customs duties are collected be under the 
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control of the administration or under the local 
control of a factional Senator. I think I win 
in this contest and having won, the ground will 
be cleared around me and Senators will under- 
stand my attitude as well as theirs. 


In entering this contest, Garfield was 
acting upon a conviction formed in years 
of thought. Ten years previously he had 
said: 


The power of confirming appointments is 
rapidly becoming a means by which the Senate 
dictates appointments. The Constitution 
gives to the President the initiative in ap- 
pointments as it gives the House the initiative 
in revenue legislation. Evidence is not want- 
ing that both these rights are every year sub- 
ject to new invasions. 


His objection to Morton as Secretary of 
the Treasury was that he was of Wall 
Street; it was not founded on influence by 
Blaine, who did wish, however, to see little 
of New York in the Cabinet. One passage 
from Garfield’s journal shows how he 
dealt in one case with Blaine and reveals 
Garfield himself, with his high conception 
of the office, as a defender of the Presi- 
dency. It reads: 


Went to Blaine’s house and took an early 
breakfast with him alone. I said: “Blaine, I 
have not made a single final decision in refer- 
ence to my Cabinet and shall not until Febru- 
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ary. But let us talk personally. If I could 
ask you to take a place in the Cabinet, what 
would be your probable response, and before 
you answer, please tell me whether you are, 
or will be, a candidate for the Presidency in 
1884. I ask this because I do not purpose to 
allow myself nor any one else to use the next 
four years as the camping ground for the next 
Presidential battle.” 

He replied that he woud not again seek a 
nomination. Indeed, he thought he could not 
get it by seeking, that if he ever should be 
nominated, it would be because it came to 
him unsought. He then asked me if I really 
wanted him in my Cabinet. I answered that 
if I should find it possible to make a cast of a 
Cabinet in which he would be a harmonious 
factor it would be personally very agreeable to 
have him with me. But, as I would make no 
final decisions until February, we could can- 
vass the subject freely in the meantime. 


Therefore, this book after nearly a half 
a century shatters many of the illusions 
about Garfield. He was not the marion- 
ette of Blaine; he was not so addicted to 
conciliation that he could not fight for his 
own way and what he thought was right 


and proper for the country. He emerges 
as a man who approached the Presidency 
with definite ideasof its place in our govern- 
ment and who fought stoutly for his con- 


ception. He was a defender of the Presi- 
dency as he viewed it. 
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American Money in Foreign Countries 


New Field Opens for Our Investors 


probably the most significant ut- 

terance of the Investment Bankers 
convention in St. Petersburg, Florida, was 
contained in the report of the foreign se- 
curities committee, of which George Whit- 
ney of J. P. Morgan & Company was 
chairman: 


‘gots the investor’s standpoint 


This report will not attempt to make any 
prophesies as to what is going to happen in 
Europe. It is neither wise nor possible, but 
it is certain that many opportunities will in 
the future be available to the American in- 
vestor abroad and the possession of such a 
large proportion of the world’s wealth in this 
country must necessarily carry with it the 
responsibility of assisting in the world’s de- 
velopment. 

Is it not worth the consideration of the mem- 
bers of this Investment Bankers Association 
whether, in course of time and with the possi- 
bility of a clearer look ahead, a substantial 
portion of such investment funds may not be 
directed to foreign equities? May it not be 
to the advantage of the investing public of the 
United States to obtain the benefits and prof- 
its which may accrue to corporations abroad, 
towards which success their funds have con- 
tributed? Why should the American inves- 
tor hold the bag through the purchase of 
obligations where, if successful, the owners 
profit and, if unsuccessful, the bondholders 
suffer? : 

Foreign investments represent a field that 
was almost unknown in this country twelve 
years ago. It is amazing the strides which 
have been made in its development during 
that time and it is greatly to the credit of the 
men who make up the membership of this 
association that they have been able to accept 
the change from old conditions. It is proba- 
ble that this field has only just opened and the 
country and the investment bankers will be 


called upon continually and increasingly to 
lend their support to foreign investments and 
it is unreasonable to believe that all such 
business can or should be in the form of fixed 
obligations. 


The growing popularity of common 
stocks as investments will make it easier 
than it ever has been in this country to 
sell securities representing equities in for- 
eign corporations. Salesmen for leading 
investment houses are now returning from 
their calls on investors to ask their offices 
why they cannot have some good common 
stock issues to sell. From their contacts 
with investors they have reached the con- 
clusion that the easiest securities to sell 
to-day are common stocks and real estate 
mortgage bonds. 

As much of the real estate mortgage fi- 
nancing is for the construction of new 
buildings, and as the committee on real 
estate securities of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association pointed out in its report, 
“‘a competent, thoroughly trained inspec- 
tion and engineering department is of car- 
dinal importance in the efficient conduct of 
the business of underwriting construction 
securities,” leading investment houses that 
have not had years of experience in this 
specialized field of financing would likely 
have better success in the common stock 
field than they would to enter the already 
crowded real estate mortgage bond field at 
what may be the height of a real estate 
boom. 

From the investor’s standpoint, real 
estate mortgage bonds might be subjected 
to the same question raised about foreign 
bonds: “Why should the American in- 
vestor hold the bag through the purchase 
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of obligations where, if successful, the 
owners profit and, if unsuccessful, the bond 
holders suffer?” A point that investors 
should keep in mind in regard to real estate 
mortgage issues is that they have not al- 
ways been successful in the past but that 
the real estate bond houses which have so 
greatly popularized these securities have 
in effect guaranteed them in order to keep 
their records perfect, and in the unsuccess- 
ful cases have used 
their own capital to 
make payments 
due investors. It 
is for this reason 
that this magazine, 
which foresees 
more trying times 
ahead for issues in 
this field, now con- 
fines its recommen- 
dations of real es- 
tate mortgage con- 
struction bonds 
largely to issues 
back of which there 
are strong legal 
guarantees. It be- 
lieves that inves- 
tors, who have had 
a guarantee “in 
effect” without 
knowing it, should 
now have a binding 
guarantee as an 
additional safe- 
guard to see them 
through the next 
period of depres- 
sion in real estate. 

What many in- 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A decline may come with a let-up in build- 
ing activity, and at present, due to the 
great growth in competition among houses 
to secure loans, it is logical for investors 
to conclude that the higher-rate issues are 
likely to involve more risk than formerly. 

The other field that offers high returns 
with what seems a good degree of safety is 
the foreign field. This has not been as 
readily embraced by them, as it is more 
difficult to visualize 
the security back 
of a foreign bond 
than that back of a 
real estate mort- 
gage issue. A re- 
turn of 7 per cent. 
can still besecured, 
then, from foreign 
bonds brought out 
here with as high if 
not higher degree 
of safety than for- 
merly. Since some 
of these bonds were 
issued, the Dawes 
plan has been 
adopted and more 
recently the Lo- 
carno agreement 
has been reached. 
Some European 
countries still have 
financial and eco- 
nomic problems to 
solve, but the gen- 
eral outlook is im- 
proving. 

In South Amer- 
ica and other coun- 
tries there are op- 
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vestors want is New President of the Investment Bankers’ Association portunities for in- 


**the highest return 

possible with safety.” The excellent 
record of real estate mortgage bonds has 
led many to seek this high return in 
that field and accounts for the growth 
in offerings of construction bonds from 
$50,000,000 in 1919 tO $1,000,000,000 
in 1925. As yet interest rates on such 
bonds have declined but little because of 
the large amount of speculative building 
going on that is willing to pay high rates. 


vestment of capi- 
tal under different conditions than in 
Europe. If American bankers will bring 
to our shores, as their foreign securities 
committee suggests, securities representing 
sound equities in foreign enterprises, those 
American investors who want a high return 
and to whom common stocks appeal as a 
medium for long term investment will find 
in them a suitable security for a portion 
of their funds. 
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The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our Contributors, and Letters from Readers 


Few scientists are able to tell of their 
discoveries in the fascinating vein of the 
novelist. But Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
is an exception; he is as good at telling 
about his discoveries as he is at making 
them. The article which appears in this 
issue was written by Mr. Andrews while 
he was traveling in this country, but it 
reads as easily as if he had prepared 
it in the quiet of his study. But then, of 
course, the vicissitudes of travel in this 
country of limited trains and fine service 
can easily be borne by a man who, in 
managing his own transport for months 
on end, had to see that motor trains 
and caravans safely traversed hundreds of 
miles of desert in bitter cold, in rain, and 
in the trying weather of the Mongolian 
plateaus. A third article by Mr. Andrews 
will follow, probably not until April, how- 
ever. 

One of the most pressing of our national 
problems is that of rubber, one of our 
largest industries, which is dependent 
upon raw materials obtainable only in 
foreign countries—except for the minute 
quantities produced in our own Philip- 
pines. Secretary Hoover has repeatedly 
warned of the seriousness of the problem 
and Congress has taken up the question. 
In view of the great public interest the 
Wortp’s Work prints in this issue an 
article entitled: ‘“‘Rubber—A National 
Problem,” by Howarp Mincos. Mr. 
Mingos conducted his researches in the 
valuable material of the Department 
of Commerce and also visited many of the 
leading men in the rubber industry, and he 
has produced a narrative full of facts. 
The maps accompanying the article were 
taken from the pamphlet entitled “ Pos- 
sibilities for Para Rubber Production 
in the Philippine Islands,” prepared 


by members of the staff of the Department 
of Commerce. 


The timeliness of Mr. VEILLER’s articles 
on crime and law enforcement in this 
country is testified to by the large amount 
of space devoted to the subject in the 
daily newspapers. Hardly a day passes 
that some discussion of the crime situation 
does not appear in the news columns and 
many of these discussions show the results 
of the reading of Mr. Veiller’s articles— 
as well they may, for Mr. Veiller not only 
studied the reports of all the crime com- 
missions and read all the literature on 
the subject but also studied the situation 
firsthand both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Therefore, he writes as an author- 
ity, and that is recognized by the large 
numbers of governors and other officials 
who have informed us that they are 
reading the series. 

Scores of letters have been received 
about Mr. Veiller’s series. Some of them 
dealt with his remarks on the pistol in the 
first article of the series and a few para- 
graphs are important here in view of the 
fact that they add new points to some of 
Mr. Veiller’s comments. One letter was 
from A. R. Wulsin, of 198 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, who wrote: 


To prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
revolvers and pistols in the United States 
would not disarm the criminal. Two 
sources of supply would remain for him, 
smuggled and home-made weapons 
analogous to ‘“‘bootleg’’ and ‘‘home- 
brewed liquor.”” Murder is not caused 
by the abundance of weapons or restrained 
by the absence of them, for a strong 
man’s fingers will serve: it is caused by 
malice, passion, or greed, and restrained 
by fear of punishment. 
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A very murderous double-barreled 
pistol, easily concealed, can be made by 
any one from a shotgun in rather less than 
half an hour. One need only saw off 
the barrels eight or ten inches from the 
breech, saw off the stock, and round up 
the grip with a file. The necessary tools 
exist everywhere. The resulting instru- 
ment, when loaded with buckshot, is more 
deadly than a revolver and easily carried. 

I hope this disposes of the myth of 
disarming the criminal. Disarming the 
public makes the criminal certain that his 
victim cannot resist him. 

Murder and robbery were not unknown 
before firearms were invented. Then, 
as now, criminal activities could be kept 
down by one force only—fear of punish- 
ment. The English hang their murderers 
promptly after a fair trial. They have 
no crime wave. We rarely hang our 
murderers and never hang them promptly; 
our crime wave is increasing. It is clearly 
evident that the availability of weapons 
has nothing to do with the prevalence 
of crimes of violence; that the prospect 
of the gallows has everything to do with 
them. 


It is undoubtedly true that the prospect 
of prompt and stringent punishment is a 
strong deterrent to crime; that is admitted 
by everybody in America except the 
criminal, who has not been apprehended 
yet in sufficiently large numbers to de- 
termine what the majority opinion would 


be. In view of the fact that Mr. Veiller 
pointed out that the American Bar 
Association had found that nine out of 
ten murders in this much-murdered coun- 
try were committed with the pistol, we 
would be inclined to believe that the ease 
with which those weapons can be obtained 
does swell our murder toll. Our criminals, 
most of whom are cowards who wilt when 
they face their punishments, would shrink 
from hand-to-hand combat; they are cool 
and brave when they have the superiority 
given them by the pistol—take that away 
from them and they are craven cowards 
who flee at the slightest brandishing of a 
policeman’s night stick. England is always 
held up as the example of few murders and 
speedy justice in the cases of those few 
murders, but there even ‘the London 
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“bobbies” go without pistols. All the 
facts show that whatever may be the 
underlying causes for our rising tide of 
crime the pistol certainly increases the 
amount of violence by adding the ma- 
chine’s efficiency and precision to the ac- 
tuating mind—“Quantity production in 
murders,” we might call it. 

In departing from Mr. Wulsin’s letter, 
however, we cannot refrain from advising 
all honest persons not to take his pre- 
scription for making a pistol out of a 
shotgun. If we know anything about 
shotguns—and we think we do, still 
having bruised shoulders—we would recall 
to all users of shotguns that the weapon 
works both ways, and an _ exhibition 
of Mr. Wulsin’s “‘home-brew pistol” prob- 
ably would have some of the violent 
slapstick comedy of a “custard pie” 
moving picture, provided there were no 
fatalities. Perhaps a good way to curb 
the use of the pistol would be to let the 
criminals have weapons of this kind. 


Dr. F. Julian Carroll of Summerville, 
South Carolina, also believes that pro- 
hibition applied to pistols would not work. 
He writes: 


The facts which Mr. Veiller presents are 
well known, but the remedy is far from 
the simple solution he suggests. Like 
the vast majority of the American public, 
this writer seems to think that all that is 
necessary to stop an evil, never mind how 
deep seated, is to pass another law, 
forgetting that it is the very multiplicity 
of unobserved laws on our statute books 
which tends to bring law and the con- 
stituted authorities into disrepute. 

Mr. Veiller’s panacea for crime is 
‘Prohibition of the manufacture of fire- 
arms.”’ Why not of automobiles also? 
Does not the very name of ‘‘prohibition’’ 
bring up a vision of absolute contempt 
for law? Has not crime, according to 
Mr. Veiller’s figures, increased in leaps 
and bounds during prohibition? Why 
then should he imagine that the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of firearms 
would be any more successful than a 
similar ban placed on whisky? 

Besides all of this, even if it were 
possible to keep pistols out of the hands 
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of criminals, what becomes of the nu- 
merous other articles of trade, such as the 
black jack, sand bag, etc.? As a matter 
of fact, however, such a law as this writer 
suggests, while it might keep the average 
citizen from procuring firearms, would no 
more prevent the confirmed criminal from 
getting his pistol than the Volstead 
Act prevents the confirmed whisky user 
from getting his drink. 


The article by Tuomas F. LEE entitled 
“The Race for Oil in Venezuela,” ap- 
pearing in the December issue, stirred the 
oil business to a storm of comment which 
showed that the article was on the most 
timely and important subject in the oil 
field to-day. Some approved thoroughly 
of the article; others said that Mr. Lee’s 
facts were perfectly accurate but that 
they did not like the collateral comment 
and the conclusions he had based on the 
facts. 

In particular, some did not like his 
discussion that the development in the 
Maracaibo Basin might lead to the 
detachment of that region from Venezuela 
propcr and the establishment of an 
independent state. All the oil companies 
very naturally resent any intimation 
that they are in politics or that they pay 
“gratification” for privileges, and some 
of Mr. Lee’s comments were bound to 
stir that resentment. One letter was 
from Anthony Andujar, President of the 
Andes Petroleum Corporation, of 165 
Broadway, New York City. He wrote: 


In the December issue of Wortp’s 
Work we notice the very interesting 
article by Mr. Thomas F. Lee regarding 
information secured by him on his recent 
visit to the great oil basin of Lake Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela; and although we must 
admit that the physical portion of it is 
not only interesting, but a true statement 
of facts, we must make a_ strenuous 
objection to the inferences, if not ac- 
cusations, contained in its reference to 
a possible secessionalist revolution and the 
part that American oil companies would 
be likely to play therein. 

We do not believe that it is necessary 
for us to defend here the patriotism and 
loyalty of the people of the Maracaibo 
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Basin to the integrity of Venezuela, as the 
same is quite evident to any one who 
has met them and worked with them 
in their own country, but in justice to the 
American Government and the other 
American oil companies like ourselves, 
who are interested in the development 
of that section, which, as is well stated in 
your article, may prove to be one of the 
greatest oil-producing areas of the world, 
we must and do take strenuous objection 
to any statement which might even imply 
that any American company would be 
inclined to favor such secession from the 
rest of the Republic of Venezuela. 

Such a thought is so preposterous and 
contrary to the real facts that we believe 
that the American companies who have 
invested millions there, and are still 
continuing to do so, would immediately 
cease any further investment in that 
country at the moment that any revolu- 
tionary movement tended to jeopardize the 
strong, united central government which 
now exists, and which is the foundation 
of the country’s present peace and 
prosperity, as well as the keystone of 
the success of any American or other 
enterprise located there. 

To even hint that the American com- 
panies would support any secessionary 
movement there is an insult to our 
intelligence and tends to destroy the 
good faith which the Government of 
Venezuela has placed in us, and might 
result in very serious injury to our in- 
terests, as well as to those of thousands 
of American citizens who have invested 
their money in our companies, and who 
would never tolerate any interference 
in the internal affairs of an independent 
and friendly nation such as Venezuela. 


Another letter on the oil article came 
from H. S. Reavis, of 120 Broadway, 
New York City, who wrote: 


As one who has been in the petroleum 
industry twenty-five years and for sixteen 
years publisher of petroleum trade news- 
papers I desire to express my appreciation 
of the article by Thomas F. Lee in the 
December Woritp’s Worxk—‘‘The Race 
for Oilin Venezuela.”’ This is a thoroughly 
informed presentation of the situation 
in Venezuela and by all odds the best 
thing of the kind that I have seen pub- 
lished, covering as it does other phases of 
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great interest and importance besides the 
physical aspects. 


Another Wor.ip’s Work article which 
received wide attention was Pauarrip 
Casot’s “The Suicide of Anthracite,” in 
the November issue. One letter came from 
A. A. Schenck, of 1731 Columbia Road, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., who wrote: 


[ have read with much interest the able 
article of Philip Cabot. It makes reference 
to gas. In 1808, as a civil engineer, I 
built one of the earliest water gas works 
in the country, the process being under 
the Lowe patent. At that time non- 
luminous gas, before enrichment for 
luminous qualities, cost only 6 cts. a 
thousand cubic feet. The difficulty in 
delivering such a cheap gas is one of mains 
and distribution. So many of the gas 
companies are delivering to-day mainly 
gas for the kitchen that it might pay to 
switch the system to cheap heating gas and 
give up enriching the gas. The decompo- 
sition of super-heated steam gave the 
non-luminous gas. If some publication 
should bring the possibility to public notice 
it might start something. 


Mark SULLIVAN’S article entitled “A 
Quiet Reform in Our Foreign Service,” 
in the November number, has been widely 
commented upon. A diplomatic repre- 
sentative of one European nation wrote 
that he was sending copies of the issue 
to his Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
chairman of the parliamentary committee 
on foreign affairs, and high officials in the 
diplomatic service of his country. 


The recent flurry in Texas over the 
proposed impeachment of Governor Fer- 
guson recalls FRENCH STROTHER’S article 
in the September issue on ‘‘The Governors 
Ferguson, of Texas,” in which he reported 
the fact that Texans believed that “ Jim’s 
the governor, Ma signs the papers.’ 
Later events proved the accuracy of Mr. 
Strother’s observations and conclusions. 


One objection to a paragraph in Mr. 
Strother’s article has come from George 
C. Butte, the Republican candidate oppos- 
ing “Ma” Ferguson, and now Attorney- 
General of Porto Rico. Of him Mr. 
Strother had written, in part: 


The Klan went over to the Republican 
party en masse for the final battle at the 
polls. The Republicans had carefully 
selected a candidate not offensive to the 
Klan, knowing this would be their only chance 
in a state so overwhelmingly Democratic under 
normal conditions. Dr. Bute [his name was 
erroneously spelled in the article] was dean of 
the College of Law of the State University, 
a cultivated gentleman with a Heidelberg 
degree after his name, who got a little con- 
fused in his mind over the Catholic and 
alien problem. He was teaching the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of equal justice, trial by 
jury, and the Bill of Rights in his law 
school, but his concern for the Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon dominance in America had 
somewhat blinded him to such measures for 
insuring it as the Klan used, in the way of 
hooded juries, one-sided trials at night in 
informal courts, and summary execution of 
such irregular penalties as flogging and tar- 
and-feathering. 


Dr. Butte wrote an objection to that 
account of his own views, as follows: 


In my first address to the people of 
Texas as Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor (see any Texas daily of Sept. 21, 
1924) I said: 

“IT am not now and never have been 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan. I have 
not now and never will have any alliance 
with it. The constitutional guarantees 
of religion, liberty, and security of person 
are sacred and I will enforce them to the 
uttermost limits of my powers.” 

I repeated the above statement in every 
speech I made during the campaign. 


Dr. Butte also characterizes the passages 
referring to his personal beliefs as “false 
in fact.” 
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